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The first appearance, in Time, of consciousness upon earth 
—or of Religion—is a question the answer to which must be 
furnished by the theory of Evolution. Whether there is a 
principle of consciousness underlying the process of Evolu- 
tion generally, and the Evolution of Religion in particular— 
a principle which even now, as a principle of Religion, mani- 
fests itself but imperfectly—is a question for Philosophy. 
The question dealt with in this Lecture is whether Religion 
has been evolved out of, or preceded by, a non-religious or 
pre-religious stage in the history of man. Such a stage has 
been supposed to have been discovered amongst the Austra- 
lian black-fellows, some of whom believe in an All-father, 
‘*the father of allof us,” ‘‘our father.” This belief, it is said, 
does not, but might easily have amounted to Monotheism. 
The question therefore is whether this belief is a decline from, 
or a stage on the way to, Monotheism. It is held by the 
S.E. tribes of Central Australia, who are socially more 
advanced than those of the N. But there are indications 
that it was held once by the latter; and, if so, then the N. 
tribes are further away from the original beliefs of the com- 
mon ancestors of the S.E. and the N. tribes than the S.E. 
tribes are. This inference, that the S.E. and the N. tribes 
have both declined, the latter more, the former less, from an 
earlier Monotheism, is confirmed by the parallel afforded by 
the negroes of W. Africa. The similarity between Africa 
and Australia in this respect suggests that we have here to do 
with a general tendency. If so, then a pre-religious stage in 
the history of man cannot yet be said to have been satis- 
factorily proved. 
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The Science of Religion, which traces the Evolution of 
Religion, like any other science, is based upon and starts 
from facts of experience; but the facts, from which science 
generally, and therefore the Science of Religion, proceeds, 
are not facts of merely individual experience but of the com- 
mon experience of mankind. Next, science is not the facts 
with which it deals and to which it relates, but is an abstrac- 
tion from them: the Science of Religion, like all other 
sciences, abstracts from, that is to say ignores deliberately 
the Freedom of the Will, or at least the possibility that the 
Will is free. The theory of Evolution therefore, like the 
science on which it is based, is an abstraction : it deals with 
growth, with the process of Evolution. But ‘‘ growth” and 
“* process ” are abstractions : they are ways in which Reality 
appears to us or may be conceived to present itself to us ; 
they are appearances, and, in the case of Religion at any 
rate, they may be distinguished from the Reality with which 
the soul is in communion when it lifts itself to God, or 
strives and yearns to cling to Him. In fine, Science of Relli- 
gion is something very different from Religion ; and the theory 
of the Evolution of Religion is not a religious experience, 
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The theory of Evolution assumes the reality of Time and 
Space; and if the assumption is correct the Evolution of 
Religion is a process taking place in Space and Time—a 
process mechanical, subject to the law of Causation, incom- 
patible with the Freedom of the Will. To consider the 
correctness of this assumption is not for Evolution but for 
Philosophy. And consideration shows that its correctness 
is doubtful. As regards Time, the distinction into past, 
present and future is not something in experience given to 
begin with : it is a distinction made by us, applied by us, to 
what in direct experience is a timeless whole ; it is a method 
of interpretation and is not that which is interpreted. The 
unreality of time-distinctions, the looseness of this interpreta- 
tion, becomes apparent when you reflect upon the very 
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different meanings that ‘‘ now” or ‘‘ the present ” (moment, 
age) may have. Precisely the same elasticity or looseness 
is found in the meanings of ‘‘here” (in this point of Space, 
or in this universe): Space alternates between being a mere 
blank, in which all things may be, and a mere point of 
nothingness from which all things are excluded. Thoughts 
and emotions do not occupy Space, they have no lineal ex- 
tent : neither can the person who has them. If then Time 
and Space are but ways of interpreting experience, if they 
only occur in the translation and are not to be found in the 
original, then the theory of Evolution is but a partial and 
abstract version of the facts ; and the Evolution of Religion 
is something quite distinguishable from the Philosophy of 
Religion. 


LECTURE IV. , : ; : : 


Sciefice (and the theory of Evolution which is scientific) 
is abstract inasmuch as it ignores the Freedom of the Will 
and the existence of God. The latter point Science leaves 
to Religion or Theology—assuming apparently that the 
answer, whatever it is, can make no difference to Science. 
The question is whether knowledge can be divided thus into 
water-tight compartments. The discussion of the question 
is Philosophy: and the question is whether Science is an 
abstraction from an experience of which the knowledge of 
God is a fact. First, we may note that all attempts to ex- 
hibit our knowledge of Him as an inference have failed. If 
the inference is verified, it can only be verified by personal 
experience (in which case the belief is experience and not 
inference) ; if it is not, it remains an unverified hypothesis. 
There is no argument which shall by mere force of logic 
make His existence an inference which a man, even against 
his will, must draw. Nor is there any which can logically 
prove that He does not exist. The question is not what 
can be inferred from experience but what is given in experi- 
ence (the experience not of any one individual but that 
experience in which all finite individuals share), Whether 
knowledge of this existence is given in experience is a ques- 
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tion which experience has no constraining power to compel 
us to answer either way: some people have answered it 
first one way and then the other. We are in fact free to 
take either answer: it is a matter of Will. And to main- 
tain the position once taken up requires a constant exercise 
of Will-power—for you are still free. That exercise of the 
power or the Will to believe is Faith; and Faith is not 
purely intellectual but emotional, and the emotion is Love. 
Either we do or we do not feel God’s love for us, and our 
own gratitude for it. That is a question each must answer 
for himself ; and the answer leaves no doubt whether the 
existence of God is a fact of experience or a mere assumption. 


PREFACE 


HESE four lectures were delivered in 

the Vacation Term for Biblical Study 

at Cambridge, and are printed at the request 
of those who heard them. 

In Lecture I. I accept the statement of 
Mr Howitt in his ‘ Native Tribes of South- 
east Australia” that the South-eastern tribes 
who believe in an All-father are socially more 
advanced than the Northern tribes, who, ac- 
cording to Messrs Spencer and Gillen, have 
no “belief of any kind in a supreme Being 
who rewards or punishes the individual ac- 
cording to his moral behaviour.” At the 
time of writing I had not seen Mr A. Lang’s 
letter to Folk-Lore (xvi. 2, pp. 221-224), in 
which he argues, against Mr Howitt, that 
the majority of the South-eastern tribes “are 
in the more primitive form of social organisa- 
tion.” I am not concerned to take sides on 
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this question, as the question, whichever way 
it is settled, does not affect my argument, 
the basis of which is that social or political 
progress does not necessarily imply or entail 
religious development, or even prevent re- 
ligious decay; in fact, social development 
and religious development may vary directly 
or inversely, and the direction of the move- 
ment of either can only be ascertained by 
observation, not by inference from the direc- 
tion in which the other moves. The im- 
portant point is that the Northern tribes, in 
Mr Lang’s opinion, “have almost sloughed 
off the belief” in the All-father, not that 
they never had it; and to that opinion I 
subscribe. 

Whether there ever was a pre-religious 
stage in the development of man is an open 
question. Mr Frazer, in the extract from 
the forthcoming third edition of the ‘Golden 
Bough,” which he gives in the Fortnightly 
Review (No. cccclxviii. N.S., pp. 162-172), 
does not make his opinion on this question, 
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so far as the aborigines of Australia are 
concerned, quite clear. He begins by saying 
that Religion, in his sense of the word, seems 
to be “nearly unknown” amongst them; he 
ends by saying that “if the Australian 
aborigines had been left to themselves they 
might have evolved a native Religion.” The 
implication of these last words seems rather 
to be that amongst the Australian aborigines 
Religion is not “nearly unknown” but actually 
unknown—that there is or has been no native 
religion. It is, of course, a perfectly com- 
petent position to take up that, in the existing 
state of our knowledge, we are not justified 
in treating the point as decided: and that 
may be the real nature of Mr Frazer’s 
apparent indecision on the point. On the 
other hand, if we are to press the words of 
the passage at the end of his article, and 
to understand them to mean that there was 
no native religion in Australia, then Mr 
Frazer's theory “that in the history of man- 
kind Religion has been preceded by magic” 
xi 
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is confirmed—if there was indeed no native 
Religion in Australia. But it is of great 
interest to all students of the Science of 
Religion to know what position on this 
point Mr Frazer takes up; and his article 
in the Fortnightly Review leaves it uncertain 
whether he does or does not regard it as 
settled that there was no native Religion in 
Australia, and as therefore proved that in 
this case “Religion has been preceded by 
magic.” 
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I 
Se theory of the descent of man from a 


non-human ancestor is generally accepted 
by those who are qualified to judge the evi- 
dence on which it is based. And by those 
who accept it the evolution of Religion from 
antecedent phenomena which were non-religious 
will seem a friorz probable, even if the evidence 
at present at our disposal does not seem con- 
clusive on the point. There are indeed diffi- 
culties of a philosophical kind, analogous to 
the difficulty of understanding how conscious- 
ness can be supposed to have been evolved 
in any sense out of unconscious matter—how 
matter which is known only as the object of 
thought, as the object of which a thinking 
subject is aware, can exist or have existed 
save as the object of thought, as the object 
of which a conscious mind or spirit is aware. 
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And those who are alive to these difficulties 
will probably feel that they stand seriously in 
the way of any attempt to exhibit Religion 
as evolved from antecedent phenomena of a 
non-religious kind. Feeling these difficulties 
to be serious, some of us may incline to draw 
a distinction between the first appearances in 
which an underlying principle manifests itself 
and the principle itself. Thus the principle 
underlying the appearance of evolution may 
be a principle of thought or consciousness, or 
moral consciousness, which even as yet has 
but very imperfectly manifested itself, and 
before its first appearance, of course, had not 
manifested itself at all. But though then it 
had not manifested itself, and though now 
it manifests itself but imperfectly, still it was 
and is the underlying principle of evolution, 
revealing itself in evolution. If there were 
antecedent phenomena, if there were pheno- 
mena which, apprehended under the form of 
Time, preceded the first appearance of intel- 
lectual consciousness, or religious conscious- 
ness, then those phenomena, out of which - 
Religion, on the theory of evolution, was 
evolved, do not, and ex hypothesc did not, 
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constitute Religion; nor is Religion resolved 
into them, if we should succeed in going back 
to its first appearance and in re-constituting 
the state of things in which it made its first 
appearance. 

Now, to the philosophical question I may 
have occasion to revert hereafter. It is 
obviously different from the question of fact, 
whether as a matter of fact Religion has 
been evolved out of or preceded by a non- 
religious or pre-religious stage. That is a 
question of the evolution of Religion; and it 
is with the evolution, not with the philosophy, 
of Religion that I shall be concerned in this 
lecture. Indeed it is precisely with this 
question of fact, viz. whether Religion has 
been evolved out of, or has been preceded 
by, a non-religious or pre-religious stage, that 
I shall choose to deal. Or, to be yet more 
precise, it is with one particular answer to 
this question of fact that I shall deal in this 
chapter. The particular answer is that given 
by Mr A. W. Howitt in his recently published 
work, entitled ‘‘The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia.” I need hardly say that there 
is no man living who has such an acquaintance 
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with those tribes as Mr Howitt, and no man 
who can speak of their modes of thought and 
ways of life with greater authority than he. 
Now, the outcome of Mr Howitt’s forty years’ 
acquaintance with these tribes and work 
amongst them is the conclusion that—in his 
own words—‘‘it cannot be alleged that these 
aborigines have consciously any form of Re- 
ligion” (p. 507). If this conclusion of Mr 
Howitt’s be correct, then we actually have 
at the present day in the British Empire, 
tribes not merely in a non-religious stage, but 
in a pre-religious stage. “Their beliefs,” he 
says, “are such that, under favourable con- 
ditions, they might have developed into an 
actual Religion.”, The kind of Religion into 
which their beliefs might have developed is, 
according to Mr Howitt, monotheism. We 
have therefore in the beliefs of these tribes, if 
Mr Howitt is right, the antecedent phenomena 
out of which Religion rnight have been—though 
in Mr Howitt’s view itt was not—evolved by 
these tribes—phenomen' a which, in his view, 
do not constitute Religion", though they might 
well have been followed by’ the first appearance 
of Religion. And that Religion, in his view, 
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would have been a monotheism. But in saying 
this, he is most anxious to have it understood 
that he has not been swayed by any considera- 
tions of a theological or non-scientific character : 
“In saying this I must guard myself from being 
thought to imply any primitive revelation of a 
monotheistic character. What I see is merely 
the action of elementary thought reaching con- 
clusions such as all savages are capable of, and 
which may have been at the root of monotheistic © 
beliefs ” (zd.). 

What, then, is the evidence which indicates 
that these South-Eastern tribes, though they 
have no conscious form of Religion, were on the 
direct line for developing monotheism, rather 
than polytheism, or ancestor-worship, or animal- 
worship? To begin with, we must notice that 
amongst these tribes there is, in Mr Howitt's 
words, “a universal belief in the existence of 
the human spirit after death” (p. 440). Very 
naturally, the human spirits which continue to 
exist after death are supposed to exist in much 
the same way as before death : they live in the 
sky-country in the same tribal organisation as 
on this earth ; and as they have a Head Man 
here, so they have a Head Man there. Now, 
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it would seem that, though Mr Howitt speaks 
of the head of the tribe of the dead as a Head 
Man, the natives themselves do not describe 
him by the same word. The being in the 
sky-country doubtless exercises many of the 
functions and has many of the attributes 
enjoyed by the person who amongst the 
natives occupies the official position of Head 
Man; and Mr Howitt’s view of this being in 
the sky-country is that he is supposed to be 
what the Head Man of a tribe is in this world. 
Mr Howitt infers this from his wide knowledge 
of the natives and their beliefs. “ Combining,” 


he says, “the statements of the legends and 


the teachings of the ceremonies, I see, as the 
embodied idea, a venerable, kindly Head Man 


- ofa tribe, full of knowledge and tribal wisdom, 


and all-powerful in magic, of which he is the 
source, with virtues, failings, and passions, such 
as the aborigines regard them” (p. 500). This 
being in the sky-country is, Mr Howitt tells 
us, known generally amongst these tribes as. 
“our father,” or “father of all of us.” Now, 
it is true that the official Head Man is not 
officially addressed or spoken of as “our 
father,” or “father of all of us”; but Mr 
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Howitt says “it is not a long stretch to 
the idea of the All-father of the tribe, since 
it is not uncommon, indeed I may go so 
far as to say that it is, in my experience, 
common, to address the elder men as father ” 
(p. 507). Now, it would be very natural for 
us to imagine that this “father of us all” is 
regarded by the natives as a divine being ; 
but Mr Howitt is satisfied that we should be 
wrong in so doing. “It is most difficult,” he - 
says, “for one of us to divest himself of the 
tendency to endow such a supernatural being 
with a nature guasz-divine, if not altogether 
so—divine nature and character” (p. 501). 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, various explorers 
and travellers in Australia, whom Mr Howitt 
quotes, have inferred, from the fact that the 
natives believe in this “supernatural being,” 
the conclusion that these blacks believe in 
“a supreme being or deity.” But the con- 
clusion is felt by Mr Howitt to be undoubtedly 
wrong. He says, “ in this being, although 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine 
nature. All that can be said of him is that he 
is imagined as the ideal of those qualities 
which are, according to their standard, virtues 
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worthy of being imitated. Such would be a 
man who is skilful in the use of weapons of 
offence and defence, all-powerful in magic, but 
generous and liberal to his people, who does 
no injury or violence to anyone, yet treats 
with severity any breaches of custom or 
morality. Such is, according to my know-— 
ledge of the Australian tribes, their ideal of 
Head Man, and naturally it is that of the 
Liamban, the master in the sky-country. Such 
a being from Bunjzl to Baiame, is Mami-ngata, 
that is, ‘our father’; in other words, the 
‘All-father of the tribes’” (p. 507). Finally, 
there is one more important fact to be noticed 
in support of Mr Howitt’s view. If this All- 
father were really felt by the blacks to be a 
supreme being or deity, we should expect him 
to be worshipped. “But,” says Mr Howitt, 
“there is not any worship of Daramulun” 
(p. 507). It is indeed the case that a figure of 
clay, an image of Daramulun, is made, and that 
there are dances round it. These facts, how-_ 
ever, are regarded by Mr Howitt as showing 
not that the ‘aborigines have consciously any 
form of Religion,” but that “under favourable 
conditions they might have developed into an 
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actual Religion.” ‘There is not any worship 
of Daramulun,’ he says, “but the dances 
round the figure of clay and the invocating of 
his name by the medicine-men certainly might 
have led up to it” (p. 508). 

Now, it may appear to some of us that the 
tribes to which Mr Howitt refers are not merely 
on the verge of passing from the pre-religious 
to the religious stage, but have actually passed 
it. And to a certain extent, if we take up that 
position, we may fortify ourselves with quota- 
tions from Mr Howitt. Thus by one tribe 
this supernatural being “is said to have made 
all things on the earth and to have given to 
men the weapons of war and hunting, and to 
have instituted all the rites and ceremonies 
which are practised by the aborigines, 
whether connected with life or death” 
(p. 488). Another tribe speaks of him 
“with the greatest reverence. He was said 
to have made the whole country, with the 
rivers, trees, and animals. He gave to the 
blacks their laws” (p. 489). According to yet 
another set of tribes, he ‘“‘“was the maker of 
the earth, trees, and men” (p. 492). Accord- 
ing to the belief of another tribe, he is “ the 
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maker who created and preserves all things” 
(p. 494). Other aborigines say he told them 
what to do, “and he gave them the laws 
which the old people have handed down from 
father to son to this time” (p. 495). Else- 
where it is believed that “ Thavamulun can 
‘see people and is very angry when they do 
things that they ought not to do, as when 
they eat forbidden food” (p. 495). 

I think that if we pressed these passages 
that I have quoted we might maintain with a 
certain degree of plausibility, at the least, that 
the tribes in question are not merely on the 
verge of passing from the pre-religious to the 
religious stage, but have actually passed it. 
And though the absence of worship, which I 
have already mentioned, and the absence, still 
more, of prayer, may make us hesitate to go 
further than Mr Howitt allows us, still in 
principle, whether these tribes are on the 
verge or have passed it makes little difference. 
If they did not take the step, at any rate on 
this theory of the origin of Religion, other 
peoples in other parts of the world did take 
it ; and so we have before our eyes, as it were, 
the actual process in actual working whereby 
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Religion is evolved from or supervenes upon 
antecedent phenomena of a non-religious kind. 

That is in effect the theory. Here we have 
certain Australian tribes on the line between 
Religion and non-religion ; and the view is sub- 
mitted that they have advanced to this point 
from the region of non-religion. Now, there 
must be some reason for assuming that they 
have progressed to this point from the region 
of non-religion rather than that they have 
declined to it from some more conscious form 
of Religion; and that reason is given by Mr 
Howitt. He says, ‘‘that part of Australia 
which I have indicated as the habitat of tribes 
having this belief [z.e. the belief in “our 
father” is also the area where there has been 
the advance from group marriage to individual 
marriage, from descent in the female line to 
that in the male line; where the primitive 
organisation under the class system has been 
more or less replaced by an organisation based 
on locality ; in fact, where those advances have 
been made to which I have more than once 
called attention in this work ” (p. 500). There, 
then, is the reason : these tribes have advanced 
in social organisation, therefore probably their 
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movement in matters affecting Religion has also 
been one of progress and advance. Now, it is 
at least conceivable, and I do not at this 
moment put it forward as more than a con- 
ceivable view, that the general movement in 
matters affecting Religion has been one of 
retrogression, both in these tribes whose social 
Organisation is more evolved and in those 
other tribes whose social organisation has 
been less evolved. On this view, it would be 
natural enough that tribes which actually pro- 
gressed socially would resist religious deterio- 
ration more successfully than tribes which 
were incapable even of social advance. Indeed 
some of us might go so far as to suggest that 
it was precisely because the one set of tribes 
clung more faithfully than the other to their 
religious traditions that they made social pro- 
gress; and that if the other tribes made no 
social progress, it was just because they had 
declined from the religious point of view. 

But have they declined from the religious 
point of view? Whether they have or have 
not been the victims of a retrogression in 
Religion, it is at any rate clear from Mr 
Howitt’s words that the tribes which relatively 
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have made no social progress are in a different 
position as regards religious beliefs to the 
tribes in which social advance has been made. 
In the socially progressive tribes, he says, “a 
belief exists in an anthropomorphic super- 
natural being [the All-father] who lives in the 
sky, and who is supposed to have some kind 
of influence on the morals of the natives. No 
such belief seems to obtain in the remainder 
of Australia, although there are indications of 
a belief in anthropomorphic beings inhabiting 
the sky-land” (p. 500). 

I propose now, therefore, in order to gain 
some information about the beliefs which 
obtain in the remainder of Australia, to turn 
to a work of the very highest authority : I 
‘mean Messrs Spencer and Gillen’s “ Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia.” These Northern 
tribes are, Messrs Spencer and Gillen say, 
“savages who have no idea of permanent 
abodes, no clothing, no knowledge of any 
implements save those fashioned out of wood, 
bone, and stone; no idea whatever of the 
cultivation of crops, or of the laying in of 
a supply of food to tide over hard times ; 
no word for any number beyond three, and 
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no belief in anything like a supreme being ” 
(p. xiv). ‘We know,” they say, “of no tribe 
in which there is a belief of any kind ina 
supreme being who rewards or punishes the 
individual according to his moral behaviour, 
using the word moral in the native sense” 
(p. 491). Thus these Northern tribes are 
very different from Mr Howitt’s South-Eastern 
tribes, who believe that laws were given to 
them by “our father,” and that “he is very 
angry when they do things that they ought 
not to do.” Now, I think that anyone who 
knew nothing more of the subject than the 
quotations I have given in this paper, and 
who was inclined to believe that the religious 
ideas, like the social organisation, of Mr 
Howitt’s South-Eastern tribes, were evolved 
from, and an advance upon, those of the 
Northern tribes, would be led to expect that 
the Northern tribes had not yet attained to 
the conception of an anthropomorphic super- 
natural All-father living in the sky ; or that, 
supposing they had, at any rate he was not 
imagined to have anything to do with the 
morals of the natives. Yet this expectation 
would not be altogether correct. Both the 
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Northern and the South-Eastern tribes have 
_ initiation-ceremonies or mysteries, from which 
_ the women are jealously excluded. At these 
ceremonies the simple moral rules or laws of 
the natives are solemnly impressed upon the 
boys who are initiated. Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen say of their tribes, ‘‘So far as the 
inculcation of anything like moral ideas is 
concerned, this, such as it is, may be said 
to take place always in connection with 
initiation” (p. 502). Now, the women and 
children are taught to believe that, on the 
occasion of these mysteries, ‘a spirit takes 
the boy out into the bush, enters the body 
of the boy, and brings him back again 
initiated” (pp. 497, 499). If, therefore, these 
were all the facts we had to go on, we 
should be in this position: we should know 
that amongst Mr Howitt’s South-Eastern tribes 
a boy, when initiated, was taught to believe 
in an anthropomorphic, supernatural being 
who lived in the sky, was the creator and 
preserver of all things, was the giver of 
moral laws, who was very angry with people 
if they did what they ought not to do, and 
who finally was ‘the father of all of us.” 
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We should further know that amongst the 
Northern tribes the inculcation of moral ideas 
took place at the initiation-ceremonies; and 
that the women and children believed that 
an anthropomorphic, supernatural being played 
apartinthem. I think, then, that we should 
go on to infer that the women and children 
of the Northern tribes were not far wrong, 
and that the boy was taught in the Northern 
tribes what a boy in the South-Eastern tribes 
was taught, viz. to believe in “the father 
of all of us.” But there we should be wrong : 
what happens at the initiation as a matter of 
fact is (in Messrs Spencer and Gillen’s words), 
that “he then learns that the spirit creature 
whom, up to that time, as a boy, he has 
regarded as all- -powerful, is merely a myth, 
and that such a being does not really exist, 
and is only an invention of the men to 
frighten the women and children” (p. 492). 
From these words it is clear that as a boy 
he was taught that at the mysteries he would 
be initiated by an all-powerful spirit creature ; 
that the men spread abroad the story, or 
allowed it to be spread, that the spirit 
appeared and performed the initiation (which 
16 
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was supposed to consist, in Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen’s words, “in cutting out all his 
insides and providing him with a new set,” 
p. 498); and that the boy, when he learnt 
at the initiation that he had been defrauded, 
became interested in keeping up the fraud. 
The case, then, as we have it now, is that 
at the initiation ceremonies the men of the 
South-Eastern tribes believe, and teach their 
boys the belief, in the All-father, the giver 
of such moral laws as the black fellows have ; 


_ whereas the men of the Northern tribes teach 


their boys “that such a being does not exist 
and is only an invention of the men to frighten 
the women and children.” The question then 
inevitably rises, though I have not yet seen 
it stated or discussed, which of these two 
doctrines is the earlier. For my own part, 
I see no possibility of doubt. If the belief 
in the All-father is supposed to be the 
original, or the earlier, belief, it might easily 
degenerate into a mere survival, when faith 
in it, for whatever reason, was lost. Naturally 
the men who were initiated into the mysteries 
would not, in the later stage of their develop- 
ment any more than in the earlier, give them 
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away : indeed the secret would all the more ~ 
jealously be kept. On the other hand, if we 
were to hold that disbelief in the supposed 
supernatural being was the earlier stage, it 
would be difficult to imagine how belief grew 
out of it; and, as a matter of fact, disbelief 
pre-supposes the existence of the belief—the 
belief is there, held by some persons and 
rejected by others; it could not be dis- 
believed before it existed. It must have 
existed first and then have come to be dis- 
believed. That we might safely say, if we 
had only Mr Howitt’s account of the South- 
Eastern tribes to go upon. But fortunately 
we are not in the position of having to say 
as a matter of inference and conjecture that 
the belief which is found amongst the South- 
Eastern tribes must have existed amongst the 
Northern tribes before the Northern tribes 
could come to disbelieve it: we have Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen’s evidence for it that it 
does exist amongst the Kaitish tribe. They 
say ‘“‘amongst the Kaitish we meet with a 
spirit individual named Atnatu, the beliefs 
with regard to whom are different from those 
concerning Twanyirika, and are peculiar to 
18 
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this tribe. This Atnatu ... made himself 
and gave himself his name.” He lives up 
beyond the sky and “he let down every- 
thing which the black fellow has — spears, 
boomerangs, tomahawks, clubs, everything in 
fact,” but the women “know nothing about 
Atnatu” (pp. 498, 499). 

When Messrs Spencer and Gillen wrote 
and published their book, Mr Howitt’s work 
had not appeared: the Kaitish beliefs were 
without parallel amongst the Northern tribes, 
_ and it was not unreasonable to regard their 
_ isolated set of beliefs as something sporadic 
and peculiar. Amongst all the other Northern 
tribes the spirits spoken of were, as Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen say, ‘merely bogies to 
frighten the women and children and keep 
them in a proper state of subjection” (pp. 
502, 503). It was not unnatural, therefore, 
for Messrs Spencer and Gillen, having only 
before them the evidence afforded by the 
Northern tribes, to say there does not “ap- 
pear to be any evidence which would justify 
the hypothesis that the present ideas with 
regard to them [z.e. these spirits], are the 
result of degradation” (p. 508). But since 
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the appearance of Mr Howitt'’s work the 
evidence that the ideas of the Northern 
tribes are the result of degradation, and are 
a degradation from the South-Eastern tribes’ 
belief in the All-father, has been decisive on 
the point. 

This supplementary evidence, so valuable 
and conclusive, is a good example of the value 
of the comparative method in the study of 
Religion. A fact which, taken by itself, is puzz- 
ling and incomprehensible, becomes intelligible 
and the key to the situation when the method 
of comparison is set to work, and shows the 
fact to exist elsewhere in what is evidently its 
right relation to the circumstances. I pro- 
pose, therefore, now to employ the comparative 
method again, and I hope by doing so to 
show that the facts which we have been con- 
sidering are not merely of interest to those 
who happen from some inscrutable reason to 
concern themselves with the beliefs of these 
Australian black fellows, almost, if not quite, 
the lowest of the human race. Nor are these 
facts peculiar to the Australian tribes: they 
recur amongst a people with whom they can 
have hardly come in contact, and I will ask 
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you to turn with me to a book written by a 
missionary who has had more than forty years’ 
experience of the natives of whom he writes. 
It is “‘ Fetichism in West Africa,” written by 
the Rev. Robert Nassau. 

“Among the negro tribes of the Bight of 
Benin and the Bantu of the region of... 
what is now the Kongo-Frangais, there was a 
power,” says Mr Nassau, ‘“‘ known variously as 
Egbo, Ukuku, and Yasi, which tribes, native 
chiefs, and headmen of villages invoked as a 
court of last appeal, for the passage of needed 
laws, or the adjudication of some quarrel which 
an ordinary family or village council was un- 
able to settle. . . . Egbo, Ukuku, Yasi was a 
secret society composed only of men; boys 
being initiated into it about the age of 
puberty. Members were bound by a terrible 
oath, and under pain of death, to obey any 
law or command issued by the spirit under 
which the society professed to be organised” 
(pp. 139, 140); “‘recalcitrants would submit 
instantly and in terror of Ukuku’s voice. 
They (the men) taught their little children, both 
girls and boys, that the voice belonged to a 
‘spirit which ate people who disobeyed him. 
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When the society walked in procession they - 
were preceded by runners who warned all on 
the path of the coming of the spirit. Women 
and children hastened to get out of the way ; 
or, if unable to hide in time, they averted their 
faces. The penalty when a woman even saw 
the procession was a severe beating” (p. 141). 
Mr Nassau speaks from personal acquaintance 
of the Egbo, Ukuku, and Yasi of the Negro 
tribes and of the Bantu in the Kongo-Fran- 
cais. But these secret societies are found 
over a much wider area. He says “there is 
also in the Gabun region of the equator, 
among the Shekani, Mwetyi; among the 
Bakele, Bweti; among the Mpongwe-speak- 
ing tribes, Indo and Njémbé; and Ukuku 
and Malinda in the Batanga regions” (p. 248). 
Now, of these secret societies, or mysteries, or 
organisations, he says: “All these societies 
had for their primary object the good one of 
government” (p. 248); and elsewhere, “like 
all government intended for the benefit and 
protection of the governed, Ukuku, when it 
happened to throw its power on the side of 
right, was occasionally an apparent blessing” 
(p. 145). He quotes from a Sierra Leone 
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newspaper the statement that ‘these institu- 
tions are connected with, and govern the 
agencies that work in, the sociology of all 
communities, such as the marriage laws, the 
relation of children to parents and of sex to 
sex, social laws, the position of eldership and 
the deference to be paid to age and worth, 
native herbs and medicines” (p. 146). How 
closely, then, the functions of these African 
organisations resemble those of the Australian 
organisations with which I am comparing 
them will be seen if I quote from Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen the injunctions which are 
imposed upon the Australian novice at the 
time of his initiation. They are, “speaking 
generally, the following :—({1) That he must 
obey his elders and not quarrel with them ; 
(2) that he must not eat certain foods” [this 
restriction, though not mentioned in the Sierra 
Leone newspaper, is as widely spread in 
Africa as in Australia]; ‘(3) that he must 
not attempt to interfere with women who have 
been allotted to other men, or belong to 
groups with the individuals of which it is not 
lawful for him to have marital relations; (4) 
that he must on no account reveal any of the 
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secret matters of the totems to the women and 
children” (p. 503). 

The next point that I wish to make in this 
parallel between the African and the Australian 
mysteries is that as in Australia the belief in 
the All-father or “father of all of us” is pre- 
served amongst some tribes, but in other 
tribes survives only as a device of the men to 
frighten the women and children, or has died 
out altogether ; so too in Africa, in some cases, 
especially, as Mr Nassau says, “among the 
tribes of the interior, where foreign govern- 
ment is as yet only nominal” (p. 248), the 
belief in the spirit is genuine and operative, 
while in others the natives who carry on the 
organisation know, in Mr Nassau’s words, 
that “the whole proceeding was an immense 
fiction” (p. 140), and that “they helped to 
carry on a gigantic lie” (p. 141). Both stages 
in the history of the institution are portrayed 
by Mr Nassau. I wish I had space to quote 
in full the account which he took down from 
the lips of a native who told him “ freely what 
happened when he was initiated as a lad”: 
how “early one morning the voices of the 
elders were heard in the street, ‘ Malanda has 
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come!’ The women and girls were frightened. 
They knew they were not to look at Malanda. 
_ And we lads were oppressed with a vague 
dread that subdued us from our usual bois- 
terous plays. We knew the name ‘ Malanda.’ 
It was a power; it was mysterious. Mystery 
is a burden: it might be for good or for evil.” 
_ Some twenty lads were made to sit upon a 
log facing the sun. “We were told to throw 
our heads back, bending our necks to the 
point of pain, and to stare with unblinking 
- eyes at the sun. As the sun mounted all that 
morning, hot and glaring, toward the zenith, 
we were sedulously watched to see that we 
kept our heads back, arms down, and eyes 
following the burning sun in its ascent. My 
throat was parched with thirst. My brain 
began to whirl, the pain in my eyes became 
intolerable, and I ceased to hear; all around 
me became black, and I fell off the log. As 
each one of us thus became exhausted, we 
were blindfolded and taken to that house. 
On reaching it, still blindfolded, I knew noth- 
ing that was there. I smelled only a horrible 
odour. It was useless to resist, as they began 
to beat me with rods. My outcries only 
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brought severer blows. I perceived that sub- 
mission lightened their strokes. When finally 
I ceased struggling or crying, the bandage 
was removed. The horror of that headless 
corpse standing extending its rotting arms 
towards me, and the staring glass eyes 
of the image overcame me, and I attempted 
to flee. That was futile. I was seized and 
beaten more severely than before, until | 
had no will or wish, but utter submission 
to the will of whatever power it might be 
into whose hands I had fallen” (p. 32 3) Sat 
I must not pursue the quotation any further, 
or describe his twenty days’ experiences in 
that prison: he was “entrusted with a secret 
to which younger lads were not admitted, 
and from which all of womankind were de- 
barred” (p. 324); “although still confined, I 
did not feel that I was a prisoner; I was 
deeply interested in seeing and taking part in 
this great mystery” (p. 325). Of the native 
who told him this story, Mr Nassau says 
he was “without even a pretence of Christi- 
anity; at heart a heathen, though a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, into which 
he consented to be baptised as the means of 
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obtaining in marriage his wife, who had been 
raised in that Church” (p. 320). On the other 
hand, to present an account of these African 
mysteries when they have degenerated into 


conscious fraud, I must quote the case of a 


convert made by Mr Nassau’s Mission. ‘It 
had occurred in the early history of the Mission 
that one young man, Ibia, a freeman, member 
of a prominent family, had felt that in break- 
ing away from heathenism and becoming a 
Christian he should cast off the very semblance 
of any connection with evil, or even tacit 
endorsement of it. He knew the society was 
based on a great falsehood. As a lad he 
had believed Ukuku was a spirit; on his 
initiation he had found that this was not so; 
but, loyal to his heathenism and his oath, he 
had assented to the lie, and had assisted in 
propagating it. He was known for the fear- 
lessness of his convictions; and in his con- 
version he to a rare degree emerged from all 
superstitious beliefs. Few emerge so utterly 
as he. He therefore publicly began to reveal 
the ceremonies practised in the Ukuku meet- 
ings. At once his life was in danger.” Many 
attempts were made upon it. But “he came 
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through his fiery trial strong, and his life has 
since become that of a reformer. He became 
the Rev. Ibia j'Ikéngé, member of Corisco 
presbytery and pastor of the Corisco church; 
and Ukuku has long since ceased to exist as 
a power on the island” (p. 145). When Mr 
Nassau has occasion to mention this and 
similar instances to the men, they wince and 
say, ‘Don’t speak so loud; the women will 
hear you.” Thus in Africa, as in Australia, 
the original belief in the All-father has in some 
cases been lost; the ceremonies in which it 
originally found expression survive; and then 
the belief which originally was genuine be- 
comes, as Messrs Spencer and Gillen say, a 
mere bogey ‘to frighten the women and 
children and keep them in a proper state of 
subjection.” 

In Africa and Australia alike these mysteries 
—even those of them which enshrine a genuine 
religious belief—when they are in the charge 
of men, eventually become known. But as in 
Athens there were mysteries, the Thesmo- 
phoria, to which women alone were admitted, 
so in Africa there are mysteries, Njémbé, to 
which women alone are admitted. And these 
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mysteries are mysteries still: the women keep 
the secret. ‘ Nothing is known of their rites,” 
_ Mr Nassau says; ‘‘the entire process so beats 
down the will of the novices and terrorises 
them, that even those who have been forced 
into it against their will, when they emerge at 
the close of the rite, most inviolably preserve 
its secrets, and express themselves as pleased ” 
(p. 250). ‘It is remarkable,” he says, “how 
well the secrets of the society are kept. No 
one has ever been induced to reveal them. 
Those who have left the society and have 
become Christians do not tell. Foreigners 
have again and again tried to bribe, but in 
vain. Traders and others have tried to induce 
their native wives to reveal; but these women, 
obedient to any extent on all other matters, 
maintain a stubborn silence” (p. 254). Of 
these real mysteries, therefore, I can say 
nothing more, except that on the last day of 
them the women go round begging “‘ gifts of 
rum, tobacco, plates, and cloth. Ina civilised 
Mr Nassau says, ‘this 


d 
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religious worship,’ 
would be the taking up of the collection’ 
(p. 254). The practice, I may say, is not known 
to me in connection with any mysteries confined 
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to men, and is probably a spontaneous manifes- 
tation of woman’s natural capacity for business. 

If now we lock to see to what point the 
argument has brought us thus far, it is this: 
in places so far distant from one another and 
so unlike each other as Australia and Western 
or Equatorial Africa, we find that boys are 
initiated into certain rites which are mysteries 
in so far as women, children, and strangers are 
excluded, and that on initiation they are taught 
certain beliefs respecting Religion and morality. 
We further find these mysteries in each country 
in two stages: in one, which I suggest was 
the earlier, we find existing a belief in a spirit, 
who made and preserves all things, and who 
gave the natives the moral laws which they 
recognise and on which their social organisa- 
tion is based. In the other stage of the 
history of these mysteries we find this spirit 
regarded as merely a bogey to frighten the 
women and children, and having nothing to do 
with rewarding or punishing the individual 
according to his moral behaviour—using the 
word moral in the native sense. But whereas 
in Australia the men of the Northern tribes 
have all, according to Messrs Spencer and 
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Gillen, come to understand that this All-father 
is a myth and merely a bogey, in Western _ 
Africa, even where the mysteries have 
_ dwindled or disappeared, the belief in this 
spirit, as God, has not disappeared. Accord- 
ing to a paper read by M. Allégret at the 
International Congress on the History of 
_ Religions, in 1904, the Fan people, one of the 
most important groups of the great Bantu 
family, still believe that there exists “a 
superior being, Nzame, creator of all things, 
_ who lives far away, and who is still capable of 
exercising his power on occasion. He it is 
who, in a sense, governs the world; but the 
conception of his presence and activity is 
rapidly perishing. ‘We all know,’ they say, 
‘that God exists: He it is who made us.” 
And not only the Fan, but, says M. Allégret, 
“all the Bantu peoples with whom I have had 
to do in this part of Western Africa designate 
the Supreme Being by the same name” (Aevue 
de U’ Histoire des Religions, \. 2, 223-5). But, 
says M. Allégret, ‘these religious ideas have 
“practically no influence now on the ordinary 
life of the Fan” (p. 226). And that is a very 
important statement. Mr Andrew Lang, in 
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his work entitled “The Making of Religion,” 
has collected evidence showing that the belief 
in a superior or supreme being is found widely 
spread among the lower races of the whole 
world. But he points out that, as a rule, no 
cult or ritual goes with the belief. So that 
what M. Allégret says of the Fan belief seems 
to be generally true of this belief as it now 
exists among the lower races: “these religi- 
ous ideas have practically no influence now 
on ordinary life.” 

The question, however, naturally arises, 
whether these religious ideas were always, 
as they now are mostly, without influence on 
ordinary life; or whether they had it originally 
and have since lost it. It is a question on which 
we are in the dark as regards most of the races 
in whom the belief survives, for they have no 
history. But when we turn to those tribes 
about whom we know a little more, we find 
that these beliefs are not, or have not been, 
without influence on the ordinary life of those 
who hold them. Both in Australia and in 
Western Africa, as we have seen, the ordinary 
morality of the native is under the sanction of 
the being in whom the boys at the mysteries 
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—— 
are taught to believe—as long as they are 
taught to believe. It is not, therefore, wholly 
unreasonable to surmise that the belief in a 
superior or supreme being elsewhere was 
_ originally bound up with, and gave its sanc- 
tion to, the morality of the native: Religion 
and morality are thus closely united in the 
_ case of tribes in Australia and Western Africa 
which stand at the bottom of the scale of social 
evolution, and the fact weighs in favour of those 
who hold that the connection is original. Its 
weight will naturally be regarded as consider- 
able by those who feel the ultimate basis for 
morality to be the desire to do the will of 
God. | 

It so happens that in Australia among some 
tribes we find Religion and morality divorced, 
and amongst others we find them united. We 
are therefore at liberty to make conjectures as 
to which state of things is the earlier ; and this 
paper has been in effect an attempt to show 
that the union may reasonably be considered 
to have preceded the divorce. So far as that 
‘conclusion has any probability, it may en- 
courage us to enquire whether there are any 
other institutions which, though they appear 
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to be isolated from one another in the present 
condition of the Australian tribes, may origin- 
ally have been united. Now, the institution 
which is most regularly present in religions 
of all kinds is Sacrifice ; and there are certain 
rites, or at any rate practices, observed in 
Australia which have generally been con- 
sidered to be a primitive form of sacrifice 
and the sacramental meal. These practices 
form a part of the system of totemism. A 
totem is in nearly all cases an edible plant or 
animal, after which the totem-tribe is named. 
The animal or plant is regarded with respect 
or reverence by the tribe whose totem it is; 
and when the season for eating it arrives, 
there must be a ceremonial eating of it by 
the Head Man of the tribe to whom it is a 
totem, before men of other tribes will eat 
freely of it. This custom has obvious ana- 
logies with the fact that most peoples, in a 
more advanced stage of social and religious 
development than the Australians have reached, 
will not eat of the kindly fruits of the earth 
until an offering of the first-fruits has been 
made to the gods. Evidently amongst these 
more advanced peoples it is not felt to be safe 
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or proper to eat of the harvest until a rite has 
been performed which is of a religious character 
_ and significance. The Australian tribes also 
feel that it is not safe or proper to eat until 
a certain ceremony has been performed. And 
it was an easy conjecture that as the ceremony 
was in the former case religious, so it must be 
in the case of the Australian tribes. But 
though the investigations of Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen have shown that the ceremonies 
are of a very elaborate character, they have 
not shown them to be possessed of any religious 
character. The Religion, if any, of the black 
fellows is to be found not in these Intichiuma 
ceremonies, but in the Initiation ceremonies 
to which I have already so often alluded. 
It seems, therefore, that if we take up the 
religious rite of Sacrifice and trace back its 
history, we find when we get back to its 
earliest and most rudimentary form that there 
is nothing religious in it. Indeed, Mr Frazer 
and Messrs Spencer and Gillen, independently 
of each other, arrived at the conclusion that 
the Intichiuma ceremonies were magical in 
intent, and designed to secure by magical 
means a proper supply of food. 
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I must now call to your minds once more 
the fact that the Northern tribes of Central 
Australia described by Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen and the South-Eastern tribes described 
by Mr Howitt differ in many important 
respects; and I must add to the other differ- 
ences the following: it is, that the Intichiuma 
ceremonies, which are regarded by Mr Frazer 
and Messrs Spencer and Gillen as magical in 
intent, are found in those Northern tribes which 
have ceased to believe in the All-father ; and 
they are not found in the South-Eastern tribes 
who continue to believe in “the father of all 
of us.” Now, I have already put forward the 
supposition that the South-Eastern belief in 
“the father of all of us” is earlier than the 
Northern tenet that the All-father is a mere 
bogey; and if we must conjecture why there 
are Intichiuma ceremonies in the one set of 
tribes and not in the other, I would suggest 
that belief in magic tends to flourish at the 
expense of Religion. Where the belief in 
‘our father” continued operative, the magic 
which was developed in the Intichiuma cere- 
monies did not flourish, Where the religious 
belief declined, and because it declined, the 
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practice of magic grew. My next point is 
that sacrifices, which are a part of the ritual 
of Religion, are frequently borrowed by magic 
and used for magical purposes. And I suggest 
with regard to the Intichiuma ceremonies that 
if, as they are now practised, the religious ele- 
ment is wanting and the magical element is 
predominant, it is because the religious ele- 
ment has evaporated from them, and not 
because it was never there. It has evaporated 
from them, as it has evaporated, in the case of 
the Northern tribes, from the Initiation cere- 
monies. As we conjecture that religious belief 
was once present in the Northern tribes’ Initia- 
tion ceremonies, though traces and survivals 
of it are now alone to be found, so we may 
conjecture that it was originally at the root 
of their Intichiuma ceremonies. 

We may say, then, that the history of the 
institution of Sacrifice leads us to expect to 
find an early form of its development in Aus- 
tralia. What we find is an institution which 
would be sacrificial if only it were religious. 
We may, if we like, stop at that point. If we 
do, then we have an instance in which a 
cardinal feature of Religion has been evolved 
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from antecedent phenomena of a non-religious 
kind ; and then we must bear in mind the fact 
that those phenomena ex hypothest do not, 
and did not, constitute Religion. If we do not 
feel inclined to rest content with a theory that 
requires us to suppose that Religion has 
borrowed from magic the conception and the 
mechanism of the sacramental meal, then we 
may scrutinise the Intichiuma ceremonies in 
the hope of conjecturing their antecedents and 
their true relation to the other social and 
religious institutions of the Australian tribes. 
We may see in the Intichiuma the same pro- 
cess of religious degradation as we suppose 
we see in the Initiation ceremonies of the 
Northern tribes. We may conjecture that the 
ceremonial eating of the totem animal or plant, 
which at the present day appears magical in 
intent, was originally in the nature of a sacri- 
fice and a sacramental meal; and that the 
same tendency which amongst the Northern 
tribes robbed the Initiation ceremonies of 
their religious value, also emptied the Inti- 
chiuma ceremonies of their religious content. 
Among the South-Eastern tribes, on the other 
hand, the religious intent of the Initiation 
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ceremonies either still survives or may be con- 
fidently traced ; but survivals of the sacra- 
mental meal wae not been noticed. It would 
not be safe to say that because they have not 
been detected that they have not existed, or 
that they do not exist amongst the tribes 
whose manners and beliefs have not yet been 
examined. It would have been easy to deny 
that the Northern tribes had any belief in the 
All-father, had not the belief been discovered 
among the Kaitish; and even so Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen were led to minimise its 
value. But even if we assume that survivals 
of the sacrificial meal do not now exist 
amongst the South-Eastern tribes, it is not 
unreasonable to regard the solemn eating of 
the totem amongst the Northern tribes as such 
a survival. We may assume that the Northern 
and the South-Eastern tribes are descendants 
of common ancestors, and that the social and 
religious institutions of the descendants have 
been evolved out of those of their ancestors. 
For instance, the totemism of the present 
tribes would generally be allowed to have 
descended to them from very early times— 
how early it is impossible to guess, but two 
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facts seem to relegate it to a far-distant past. 
The first is that the origin of totemism is— 
unless light is thrown upon it in a forthcoming 
work by Mr Andrew Lang—quite lost to view, 
and does not even lend itself to plausible con- 
jecture. The next is that the native tribes 
must have been in Australia not merely for 
some centuries, but for a vast number of cen- 
turies. They have not remained during that 
period of unknown length unchanging and 
unchanged. Primitive indeed they still are, 
but not primeval. They have gone through a 
long, though probably not a rapid, course of 
evolution. The totemic system of the South- 
Eastern tribes, viewed as a system regulating 
kinship and marriage, is far more highly 
evolved than that of the Northern tribes, and 
therefore more remote from the system of 
their ancestors. The fact, therefore—if it is a 
fact—that no survival of the sacrifice of the 
totem animal is to be found among them, is 
the less to be wondered at. On the other. 
hand, it is well to remember that, if totemism 
has survived conspicuously in the rites of the 
Intichiuma, it also survives in the teaching 
given to boys at the Initiation ceremonies: 
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the boys are there taught that “they must on 
no account reveal any of the secret matters 
_ of the totems to the women and children” 
(S. and G., Ze, p. 503). The implication 
obviously is that both ceremonies, both the 
Intichiuma and the Initiation rites, are 
descended from a ritual in which the doctrine 
taught was belief in the All-father, and in 
which the rites observed consisted in a 
sacrifice or a sacramental meal. 

If totemism were wholly absent from either 
the Intichiuma or the Initiation ceremonies, 
there might be no reason for casting back for 
some system of ritual and belief from which 
both may be believed to have been evolved. 
If the suggestion that the original purport of 
the Intichiuma ceremonies was purely to pro- 
vide by magical means a proper supply of 
food, were unanimously adopted by those 
qualified to judge, it might be well to set 
aside straightway any other theory on the 
subject. But Mr Howitt hesitates to endorse 
the suggestion, and hesitates on the ground 
that “the origin of totems and totemism must 
have been in so early a stage of man’s social 
development that traces of its original struc- 
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ture cannot be expected in tribes which have 
long passed out of the early conditions of 
matriarchal times” (p. 151). I will conclude 
this lecture, therefore, by saying that if the 
origin of totems and totemism must have been 
in so early a stage of man’s social develop- 
ment that traces of its original structure 
cannot be expected to be found in the Aus- 
tralian tribes, then perhaps we cannot expect 
to find among them the origin of Religion 
either. 
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iy this lecture I shall deal with the Science 

of Religion and with Evolution. I shall 
point out first that the Science of Religion, 
like any other science, is based upon and starts 
from facts of experience; and next that the 
facts from which science generally, and there- 
- fore the Science of Religion, proceeds, are not 
facts of merely individual experience, but of 
the common experience of mankind. I shall 
then note that science is not the facts with 
which it deals and to which it relates, but is an 
abstraction from them. Next, the Science of 
Religion, like all other sciences, abstracts 
from, that is to say ignores deliberately, the 
- Freedom of the Will, or at least the possibility 
that the Will is free. Finally, 1 shall argue 
that the theory of Evolution, like the science 
on which it is based, is an abstraction: it deals 
with growth, with the process of Evolution. 
And growth and process are abstractions : 
they are ways in which Reality appears to us 
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or may be conceived to present itself to us. 
But they are Appearances; and in the case 
of Religion, at any rate, they may be distin- 
guished from the Reality with which the 
soul is in communion when it lifts itself to 
God, or strives and yearns to cling to Him. 
In fine, Science of Religion is something very 
different from Religion, and the theory of 
the Evolution of Religion is not a religious 
experience. ; 

The outlines of this lecture having been thus 
given, we may proceed to a consideration of 
the first step in the argument, viz. that the 
Science of Religion, like any other science, is 
based upon and Starts from facts of experience. 
Now, it would appear that the facts upon 
which the Science of Religion is based must 
be facts of religious experience, just as those 
on which any physical science is based must 
be material facts: Religion is as essential to 
the Science of Religion as matter is to the 
physical sciences. But neither clause of this 
last sentence will command unanimous assent : 
those who regard Religion as an illusion can- 
not agree that a Science of Religion is possible 
only on the assumption that Religion is real 
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and true ; and the reality of matter is similarly 

“questioned even by some men of science. I 
propose, therefore, to treat of both questions— 
that of the existence of matter and that of 
the existence of Religion—and to treat of 
them separately. 

I will begin with the question of matter. 
About the existence of matter, of things 
material, the ordinary non-metaphysical, non- 
scientific mind has no doubt: matter and 
material things do exist. And science, which 
starts from the facts of ordinary experience 
and from the position of common sense, has no 
doubt either about the existence of matter 
and things material. It is metaphysic and 
metaphysicians — or, rather, some _ meta- 
physicians—who deny or doubt the existence 
of matter. And it is generally admitted 
that the doubts which metaphysic raises, 
metaphysic must settle. The business of 
science, on the other hand, is to keep clear 
of metaphysics and metaphysical problems: 
it has to ascertain all that can be ascertained 
about the co-existence and interaction of 
things material and about the laws of 
causation which express and explain their 
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relation and succession. But it is no part of 
the business of science to enquire whether, or 
in what sense, matter and things material 
exist. Those are questions for metaphysic 
to discuss—and to settle if it can. 

Then, what is the position of physical 
science in the meantime? It is hung in air, 
so to speak. And, supposing that metaphysic 
came to be in a position to demonstrate to any 
ordinary person who chose to listen to the 
demonstration that matter does not exist, 
would physical science then collapse? For it 
would be shown that physical science is based 
on an assumption, viz. that matter exists, and 
that the assumption is patently wrong. Indeed, 
it is not necessary for my present purpose to 
ask what would be the position of physical 
science if metaphysic demonstrated undeniably 
the non-existence of matter. It is enough to 
point out that the question of the existence of 
matter is discussed by metaphysic; and the 
mere discussion is quite enough to show 
that for the metaphysician, at any rate, the 
existence of matter is not as certain as it 
is for the ordinary mind and for many men of 
science. 
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The position then seems to be that physical 
science postulates the existence of matter and 
_ things material, and is based upon that postu- 
late. Withdraw that basis, show that that 
postulate is one which cannot reasonably be 
granted, and apparently the physical science 
which is built upon it must collapse. It is 
not surprising, then, or unnatural, that men of 
science should look upon metaphysic with 
some degree of impatience, suspicion, or con- 
tempt; for they find themselves attacked by 
a weapon against which science is incapable 
of defending them. And that is a position 
which is eminently unsatisfactory for those 
who hold that what is not science is not 
knowledge. The only thing for those to do 
who hold that view is to shrug their shoulders 
at metaphysic and say, ‘Everybody knows 
that science is not hung in air, is not a base- 
less vision: therefore matter does exist, and 
if metaphysic pretends it does not, so much 
the worse for metaphysic.” Having delivered 
his soul thus, the man of science may go back 
to his science, somewhat ruffled perhaps, but 
not the less satisfied with himself. We, how- 
ever, who are left behind pondering, must see 
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whether his case could not be rather better 
stated than he himself has put it. 

What we want to do is to place physical 
science on a basis somewhat more satisfactory 
to metaphysic and somewhat safer for science 
than is afforded by the assumption that matter 
exists and that science is based upon that 
somewhat ambiguous assumption. If we 
come to reflect upon it, what science is 
built upon is experience —the experience 
which the man of science who has made an 
experiment or a discovery has himself gone_ 
through, and which any other person who 
chooses may equally experience. What the 
scientific discoverer asserts is that, under 
given circumstances, anyone may have the 
same experience, get the same results from 
the experiment, as he had. Now, if this be 
so, there seems to be no reason why matter 
should ever be dragged into the question. 
There is no reason why we should go beyond 
the statement that such has been, and, under 
the same circumstances, will always be, the 
experience of any man who chooses to go 
through the experience. The experience of 
knocking one’s head against a brick wall is 
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not in the least affected or modified by any 
view we may hold as to the existence or non- 
_ existence of matter. The experience may or 
may not be rendered more intelligible by the 
metaphysical assumption that matter exists; 
but the experience comes first, the assumption 
comes afterwards—and the experience remains 
equally valid, even if the assumption never 
follows, or does follow and is subsequently 
shown to be an untenable assumption. 

If, then, we may now take it that physical 
science is built upon experience, and not upon 
any such dubious assumption as that matter 
exists, we may perhaps venture to suggest that 
the Science of Religion rests upon the same 
foundation as any other science, viz. upon the 
foundation of experience; and assumes, like 
every other science, that the experience on 
which it is based is a real experience. Here, 
however, in this last assumption we touch upon 
a point of fundamental importance for the 
Science of Religion—of fundamental import- 
ance because it raises the question whether the 
object of the Science of Religion is to enquire 
whether the subject which it investigates really 
exists. We may perhaps best answer the ques- 
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tion by the familiar device of asking another 
question, viz. whether it is the business of the 
physical sciences to enquire whether matter 
exists. It is true indeed that the question 
whether matter exists is a metaphysical, not a 
scientific question—a question which was dis- 
cussed by Bishop Berkeley, and will not be 
solved on scientific considerations, such as those 
that are sometimes advanced. It is true also, 
therefore, that a man of science may, like Pro- 
fessor Huxley, be no Materialist and may hold 
to Berkeley’s view. It might therefore be 
argued that the man of science may quite well 
engage in the study of any of the physical 
sciences without pledging himself or indeed 
holding any opinion whether matter does or 
does not exist. And from this point of view 
it might be held that the student of the 
Science of Religion is also equally free to pur- 
sue his science whether he believes Religion 
to be or not to be in any sense real or valid, 
or even without holding any opinion on the 
subject one way or the other. 

But this mode of argument will on reflection 
prove hardly tenable. Whether matter does 
or does not exist is indeed a question of meta- 
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physical speculation; but the reality of the 
experiences through which the student of 
science goes in his experiments and_ his 
observations must be admitted from the very 
beginning, or else the foundation of science 
is removed and the superstructure collapses. 
What is thus true of physical science is also 
true of the Science of Religion; unless the 
reality of religious experience be a fact 
undoubted from the beginning, the Science 
of Religion has no basis to rest upon, and 
collapses in consequence. 

If then the Science of Religion, like any 
other science, is based upon and starts from 
facts of experience, we may now proceed to 
our next point, which is that the facts from 
which science generally, and therefore the 
Science of Religion, proceeds, are not facts 
of merely individual experience, but of the 
common experience of mankind. This pro- 
position, however, true though it be, is by 
no means universally admitted to be true. 
Amongst those who would deny it are many 
profoundly religious minds: they claim that 
no one shall or can stand between a man 
and his Maker, and that real Religion resolves 
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itself ultimately and exclusively into the re- 
lation in which a man’s soul stands to his 
God. So strongly is the truth contained in 
these propositions emphasised by some minds, 
that they overlook practically altogether the 
fact that no individual man is, or ever can 
be, independent of the religious experience of 
those with whom he is in sympathy. They 
ignore in their theory, though not in their 
practice, the fact that every one of us depends 
on the spiritual experience of others, and 
learns from them what he might otherwise 
have remained in ignorance of. Not only 
may he learn what to seek: he may learn 
what to shun, for he may require to be taught 
how to pray and give thanks, and to be taught 
how the Pharisee’s thanksgiving differs from 
the Publican’s prayer. 

If anyone will read Professor James's 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience,” he will 
there find countless instances of the con- 
sequences which ensue when the individual 
soul adventures forth into the spiritual world 
alone, without guidance. As you read the 
records which he quotes of the experiences of 
solitary souls, the region of prayer and 
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spiritual expansion seems a realm of indivi- 
dual extravagance, of disordered visions, of 
spiritual hallucination. The conclusions which 
may be drawn from this record will differ 
according to the different pre-suppositions 
with which it may be read. If we start with 
the pre-supposition that Religion and religious 
experience is a purely individual affair—that 
the ultimate and only basis for Religion is 
what I myself experience—then there are 
two alternatives before us. Those alterna- 
tives are either to believe or not to believe 
that there is something valid and real in 
religious experience. If there is something 
valid and real, then the question arises 
whether all these experiences are alike valid, 
real, and religious. To many or most of those 
who have had these experiences—probably to 
all of those who have recorded them—they 
appear to be undoubtedly and all equally 
alike real and true. We may then, if we will, 
take up the position that what appears to one 
individual real and true is real and true for 
him; and is neither real nor true for any 
other individual who happens to differ from 
him. In a word, there is no absolute truth 
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or reality whatever: you assert that A is A; 
I deny it, and both the assertion and the 
denial are in the same sense true and in the 
same sense false. If the individual or indivi- 
dual experience is the final judge, beyond 
whom lies no court of appeal, then the 
spiritual extravagances quoted so copiously 
by Professor James are in the final resort 
just as valid, true, and religious as the experi- 
ence of the founder of any of the higher 
Religions—or of the highest. 

Now, that is exactly the position taken up 
by those who accept the other of the two 
alternatives already mentioned, and who hold 
that there is nothing valid or real in religious 
experience: all religious experience alike is 
invalid—it may differ in its manifestations— 
the forms folly may take are innumerable and 
incalculable—but the one thing certain is that 
it is a purely individual affair, and that not all 
individuals have it. Doubtless the fact that 
they themselves have it not, is the proof con- 
clusive to them that Religion is a purely 
individual matter. But they are not, and 
rightly are not, content to leave it an open © 
question. If it is an open question, then the 
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man who believes has just as much right to do 
so, and is just as likely to be right in doing so, 
as the man who does not. And so long as the 
matter is left there, there is always the possi- 
bility that want of Religion may after all be an 
abnormal condition—as abnormal, for instance, 
as any of the spiritual extravagances quoted by 
Professor James. In fact, the occurrence of a 
certain small percentage of non-religious minds 
would no more prove the non-existence of 
Religion, than the occurrence of a small per- 
centage of colour-blind persons in the popula- 
tion proves that the rest of us have no experi- 
ence of colour and are mistaken in imagining 
that we have. The realm of music and the 
world of art can scarcely be pronounced 
illusions in order to gratify the tone-deaf or 
colour-blind, who cannot believe, or wish not 
to believe, in the existence of what they cannot 
appreciate. 

But is the want of Religion an abnormal 
condition? If we may take it that Religion 
involves a belief in a personal God, then, as 
Mr M‘Taggart points out in his “ Hegelian 
Cosmology” (p. 74), “mankind has been by 
no means unanimous in demanding a personal 
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God. Neither Brahmanism nor Buddhism 
makes the Supreme Being personal . . . and 
in the Western world many wise men have 
been both virtuous and happy who denied the 
personality of God”; for instance, Hume, as 
Mr M‘Taggart points out. Not only have 
there been in Europe “cases of men of illustri- 
ous virtue who have rejected the doctrine of a 
personal God,” but the number of such cases 
is, Mr M‘Taggart suggests, increasing. He 
says: ‘“ Whether the belief in a personal God 
is now more or less universal than it has been 
in the centuries which have passed since the — 
Renaissance cannot, of course, be determined 
with any exactness. But such slight evidence 
as we have seems to point to the conclusion 
that those who deny it were never so numerous 
as at present.” Let us then accept Mr 
M‘Taggart’s conclusion, and let us draw the 
inference that the number of those who dis- 
believe will go on steadily incréasing until 
the proportions have been reversed and those 
who believe are in as small a minority as are 
those who disbelieve now. Will the fact that 
the majority has shifted make any difference 
to the merits of the question? At the present 
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moment those who are in the minority are 
quite satisfied that the majority are wrong: 
will the case be any different with the minority 
of the future? If Religion and religious ex- 
perience are a purely individual matter, and 
each man’s experience or want of experience is 
final for him, and there is no appeal beyond 
him—if the individual is indeed the measure 
of all things, then it is irrelevant for him to 
enquire or consider what other people think : 
the matter is decided for him by his own 
experience. 

That people do differ in this way is matter 
of fact. If we enquire why they differ thus, 
the answer probably is that given by Hegel in 
his “Philosophy of Religion” (i. p. 5), viz. 
because the will is free. It lies with the 
individual, because his will is free, to accept or 
reject Religion. We are probably never so 
distinctly conscious of the freedom of the will 
as we are when we definitely decide to reject 
it or to accept it. That decision is indeed a 
purely individual affair—a matter of purely 
individual responsibility. But the worth of 
the decision and the value of the grounds on 
which it is reached are not determined thus. 
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If the individual is assumed to be the measure 
of all things, then he who decides to accept 
Religion is just as right as the man who decides 
to reject it—or, if we like to put it so, the one 
is just as wrong as the other. But no man 
who holds a strong opinion on this point— 
whether he believes or disbelieves—can recon- 
cile himself to this conclusion. If he is in the 
minority now, he consoles himself with the 
thought that eventually, indeed perhaps even 
now, all really enlightened persons will be 
found on his side. If he is in the majority, he 
has no difficulty in believing that either some 
people are colour-blind and tone-deaf in this 
respect, or that the matter is one in which 
nobody is congenitally incapable either of 
Religion or of atheism, and everybody may 
freely will to accept or reject either. But that 
those are right who decide with him, or whose 
decision he concurs in, the man who feels 
strongly and wills decidedly has practically no 
doubt. That is to say, his belief is normal 
and is really right: the opposite is abnormal 
and is ultimately wrong. Just as in physical 
science the accepted ground is the experience 
which is open to all enquirers alike, and those 
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conclusions are valid which are confirmed by 

the experience of all who choose to put them to 
_ the test; so in the Science of Religion the only 
solid and scientific basis is the experience 
which every man may consult if he will. It is 
this experience from which the Science of 
Religion starts, and to which it returns—the 
experience in which the individual partakes, 
but of which he is not the sole possessor. The 
starting-point is not my individual experience, 
or my interpretation of my experience, in the 
Science of Religion any more than in any other 
science. In every science alike the basis is 
the fact that a given experiment can be made 
or assertion proved by the experience of every 
individual. Unless there is this community of 
experience, there is no science; truth is that 
which is true for everybody. Objective truth 
is that which is true not because a man thinks 
it so, but whether a man “thinks it so or not, 
and which must be judged to be so by all 
rational beings” ; because ‘“‘all rational beings, 
in so far as they judge rationally, must neces- 
sarily judge similarly of the same matter.” It 
is not the experience of any one individual on 
which science is based. “If it were, there could 
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be no science, for science assumes that it is 
dealing with facts ultimately verifiable in the 
experience of any man capable of reading, and 
willing to read, his experience aright. But 
the facts from which the Science of Religion 
starts are not facts of merely individual experi- 
ence, but of the common experience of man- 
kind.. Hence it is that public worship is in all 
countries and in all ages felt to be an essential 
condition of Religion. The congregation of 
worshippers is a spiritual community, and with- 
out this spiritual unity there is no Religion. 

It now becomes necessary to note that no 
science is the facts with which it deals and to 
which it relates: every science, and. therefore 
the Science of Religion, is an abstraction from 
the facts. First, then, what are the facts with 
which the Science of Religion has to deal ? 
Next, in what sense is the Science of Religion 
an abstraction from them? And finally, with 
what object is the abstraction made? 

The late Professor Sidgwick, in his “Methods 
of Ethics” (Book III. ch. i. § 4), insisted that 
the existence of morality should be discussed 
quite independently of the origin of morals ; 
and that the question of the validity of ethics 
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was quite independent of and could not be 
affected by any conclusions which might be 
_ reached as to the manner in which morality 
as a matter of historic fact originated. The 
principles which he laid down as to the proper 
method of discussing the existence, origin, and 
validity of morals are equally applicable to 
_ the existence, origin, and validity of Religion ; 
and I shall now proceed to apply them. 

The first question, as to the existence of 
morality, can, he says, “only be determined 
_ by introspection, together with the observation 
of the present phenomena of other minds”; and 
what he says as to the method of determining 
the existence of morality obviously applies with 
equal force as to the method of determining 
the existence of Religion. The assumptions 
made both with regard to Religion and with 
regard to morality are, first, that the pheno- 
mena are exhibited generally in other minds ; 
and next, that it is possible to observe “ the 
present phenomena of other minds.” Neither 
Religion nor morality is confined to this mind 
or that, but is to be found actually or potenti- 
ally in all minds; and both Religion and 
morality imply that “the present phenomena 
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of other minds” are accessible to us, and that 
when we have gained access to them we find 
that their experience is actually or potentially 
ours. Without such spiritual communion there 
would be neither morality nor Religion. The 
experience in which we participate is yours or 
mine so far as we choose to partake in it, 
but it does not cease to exist if or when we 
choose to turn aside from it. 

Before, however, we can leave the matter 
of the existence of Religion to turn to the 
question of its origin, it is necessary to define 
it. What Professor Sidgwick said of morality 
applies with equal force to Religion: “It seems 
premature to enquire into the origin of any- 
thing before we have ascertained what it is.” 
This statement of Professor Sidgwick’s may 
then be supplemented by the obvious comment 
that if we have ascertained what a thing is we 
are in a position to state what it is, that is to 
say, to define it. And till the student of the 
Science of Religion has some idea what Re- 
ligion is, he will not be able to recognise it 
when he sees it, and will not advance the 
cause of his science. Now, if there is to be 
Religion, there must be, as we have seen, 
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a body of individuals: they must have a 
common purpose, each must be conscious 
of that common purpose, and the congrega- 
tion must be so far, and in that sense, in 
spiritual communion. But all these condi- 
tions are equally requisite and equally realised 
whenever any body of men work together for 
any purpose. The conditions may be indis- 
pensable to Religion, but they may be realised 
without resulting in Religion. The one thing 
wanting from them is the one thing necessary 
to Religion, viz. the sense which the worship- 
pers have that they are in spiritual communion 
not only with each other, but with their God 
—and that God conceived not merely as a 
“principle of unity,” but as a personal God. 
But this sense is not merely a cold intellectual 
perception of a fact which arouses no particular 
emotion : it isa sense of love—of love towards 
one’s God and towards one’s neighbour. 

These, then, are the facts, as disclosed by 
introspection of one’s own mind and observa- 
tion of the present phenomena of other minds, 
with which the Science of Religion has to 
deal; and the facts obviously are something 
different from the Science which deals with 
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them. We may say that the facts are con- 
crete facts of experience, and that Science is 
abstract, or deals in abstractions made from 
the facts; and if we say so, we are making 
a statement which is undoubtedly true, but 
which is liable to misinterpretation. It would 
be misinterpreted if it were understood to imply 
that Religion is experience and science is not. 
The man of science in conducting his experi- 
ments or drawing his conclusions is certainly 
undergoing experience—experience as direct 
as it is possible to have. But science, say 
Science of Religion, which is itself an expert- 
ence, is not experience of the religion which 
it dissects—nor are the dissected members the 
religion in which they were elements. A man 
may, for the purposes of science, study a re- 
ligion which is not his own, and in so doing 
his experience is plainly different from that 
of a believer when practising his religion. 
For the purposes of science a man may 
study the religion which is his own; but so 
far as he treats it scientifically his attitude 
is quite different from that in which, as a 
believer in it, he stands towards it: the ex- 
perience through which he goes is different 
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in the two cases. The difference in the two 
cases is not merely that his attitude is different 
but that with which he is dealing is different. 
As a man of science he takes the religion with 
which he is dealing in abstraction: he abstracts 
from it, and sets aside, for one thing, the re- 
ligious feeling or emotion which is the very 
breath of its being, and without which it is 
indeed fit for the dissecting table, but is no 
longer the religion which animates and vivifies 
those for whom it is a living thing and the 
vital truth. That is why Science of Religion 
is—not altogether unjustifiably —to some 
minds so repellent. The man of science 
may ‘“‘peep and botanise upon his mother’s 
grave,” but to do so he must for the moment 
banish from his mind the relation in which 
he stands to it: the turf must for the moment 
be as any other piece of turf: it must be 
taken in abstraction from its other relations. 
It is with such abstractions that Science of 
Religion deals, and only with such abstrac- 
tions. If it is with his own religion that 
the student is concerned, it requires no great 
effort to realise that he is then dealing with 
an abstraction. If it is with a religion not 
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his own, he may easily forget that there are, 
or have been, those for whom it was no 
abstraction, no caput mortuum, but some- 
thing very different from that which he has 
before him. If the student has no religion 
of his own, he may easily fall, and in some 
cases undoubtedly does fall, into the fallacy 
of imagining that for no one was or is 
religion anything but the unreal thing which 
it is for him. In any case it is clear that 
the student of the Science of Religion cannot 
believe all the religions which he studies, and 
that any religion taken apart from belief in 
it is an abstraction, The Science of Religion 
therefore deals with an abstraction from the 
facts, and is not the facts with which it 
deals and to which it relates. 

If now we enquire with what object this 
abstraction from experience is made, we must 
reply in the first place that the Science of 
Religion is a historical science, and as such 
its object is to trace the Evolution of Religion, 
Whether, when the evolution of religion has 
been traced, all that science and philosophy 
can do for religion has been done, is a 
point to which we shall have to return here- 
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after. For the present we may be content 
to note that any theory of the evolution 
of religion must concern itself, amongst 
other things, with the question of the origin 
of religion; and following the example of 
Professor Sidgwick, who, in dealing with 
morals, insisted on the necessity of sharply 
distinguishing between the origin and the 
validity of morality, we shall draw the same 
distinction in the case of religion. In words 
which apply to religion as well as to morality 
he said: ‘“‘It seems to be frequently assumed, 
that if it can be shown how certain mental 
phenomena, thoughts or feelings, have grown 
up—if we can point to the antecedent pheno- 
mena, of which they are the natural conse- 
quents—then suddenly the phenomena which 
we began by investigating have vanished : 
they are no longer there, but something else 
which we have mistaken for them, viz., the 
‘elements, of which they are said to be 
‘composed.’” Thus, to apply to religion 
the argument which Professor Sidgwick used 
of morality, if the Science of Religion can 
point to the antecedent phenomena of which 
religion is the natural consequent, then it is 
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sometimes supposed that religion is thereby 
exploded: it is no longer there, but only the 
elements—say fear or magic—of which it is 
supposed to be composed. This is a fallacy, 
it is hardly necessary to say, into which 
they are particularly prone to fall who hold 
that there is nothing “in” religion: they 
trace its origin to certain antecedent pheno- 
mena, and believe that those phenomena— 
fear or the belief in magic —are religion, 
and that it is only by a mistake that re- 
ligion is ever considered to be anything 
else. But as Professor Sidgwick noted, the 
laws of belief are not like the laws of 
chemistry; or, in his own words: “The 
psychical consequent is in no respect exactly 
similar to its antecedents, nor can it be 
resolved into them: and there is nothing, 
at least according to the ordinary empirical 
view of causation, which should lead us to 
regard the latter as really constituting the 
former.” That is to say, religion regarded, 
as for the purposes of the theory of Evolu- 
tion it must be regarded, as a psychical 
consequent which ensued upon certain ante- 
cedents, “is in no respect exactly similar 
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to those antecedents” — say fear or the 
belief in magic—‘‘nor can it be resolved 
into them”: they do not “really constitute 
religion.” 

The one thing necessary for the theory of 
Evolution is that it should be free. The 
one thing necessary if its results are to be 
accepted by religious minds is that it should 
be matter of common knowledge that, what- 
ever view of the origin of religion may be 
taken, its validity remains unaffected. Pro- 
-fessor Sidgwick said, “It has been very 
commonly assumed on the one side that if 
our moral faculty can be shown to be 
‘derived’ or ‘developed,’ suspicion is there- 
by thrown upon its trustworthiness: while 
on the other hand if it can be shown to 
be ‘original’ its trustworthiness is thereby 
established. The two assumptions seem to 
me to be equally devoid of foundation.” 
The same view is taken by Professor Sorley, 
the successor to Professor Sidgwick’s chair : 
he says in his “Ethics of Naturalism” (2nd 
ed., p. 133): ‘It cannot be held that moral 
intuitions are invalid because evolved. The 
evolutionist will certainly go very far wrong, 
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as Mr Sidgwick points out, if he maintains 
that ‘a general demonstration of the derived- 
ness or developedness of our moral faculty 
is an adequate ground for distrusting it.’” 
It is scarcely necessary for us to insist that 
what is thus said, and repeated, of morality 
is equally true of religion: its trustworthi- 
ness, its validity, is a question quite apart 
from the question of its origin. 

The Science of Religion then, as science, is 
not concerned with the question of the validity of 
religion. Indeed science, generally, has not to 
do with the question whether the experience on 
which it is based is or is not trustworthy: it takes 
experience for its basis and as the test of the 
trustworthiness of its conclusions. It leaves to 
metaphysic the enquiry whether its basis and 
foundations are sound. Further, each particular 
science limits itself to the investigation of some 
particular aspect or department of experience ; 
and takes that department apart from — in 
abstraction from—the rest. The question 
whether some given religion is or is not 
valid is a question with which the Science 
of Religion has not to do: it takes any 
religion, with which it deals, apart from the 
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question whether it deserves belief, and deals 
with it in the abstract. That, of course, 1s 
not the only abstraction which the Science 
of Religion makes from concrete religion. 
Another, and one with which we will now 
go on to deal, is that it abstracts from the 
Freedom of the Will. It is no part of my 
intention to prove that the will is free. I 
assume that it is so, and that science—quite 
legitimately for its own purposes—sets aside 
the assumption. I only wish to point out that 
science does not begin by disproving the 
freedom of the will: it begins by assuming 
that there is no freedom. Consequently no- 
thing in science can prove that the will is 
not free. When all the deductions have been 
drawn that science is capable of drawing, the 
question whether the will is free remains un- 
touched. Science assumes that there is no 
freedom of the will, and the fact that the 
conclusions of science are in harmony with 
its original assumption no more proves the 
assumption to be true, than the coherency of 
Euclid proves that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space. 

There is, of course, nothing arbitrary in the 
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proceedings of science, when it decides to take 
the facts of experience in abstraction from the 
freedom of the will, with which in experience © 
they are or appear to be associated. There is 
nothing arbitrary, for the simple reason that 
the object of science is to discover the causes 
of things and the laws according to which things 
must be supposed to happen if we are to have 
any scientific knowledge of them. If, then, our 
object is to discover the laws and causes of 
things, we must assume that everything has a 
cause, that nothing can happen without a cause, 
and that a cause can only produce a given effect. 
This assumption is fundamental for all science, 
and consequently it is fundamental for the 
Science of Religion. For science or by science 
the whole process of religion must be regarded 
as the necessary outcome of laws and causes 
which could not be otherwise than as they are: 
the whole process is studied apart, in abstrac- 
tion, from the freedom of the will —the 
individual is supposed not to be free in his’ 
actions, his beliefs, his aspirations, or his 
want of belief and his turning away from 
the things of religion. The Science of 
Religion is abstract and deals with abstrac- 
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tions — with certain aspects of experience 
—just because its object is to ascertain and 
state laws, which laws are themselves abs- 
tractions. 

Science, then, is an interpretation of experi- 
ence; but the interpretation of a thing is not 
the thing interpreted; nor does the original 
text disappear and cease to exist, because a 
translation of it appears, say, in Bohn’s series. 
The translation doubtless helps the student to 
a better understanding of the text; but it is 
not the text which it interprets—more or less 
inadequately. The translation is neither the 
original nor is it final. The original text is 
there before the translation is made; and it is 
there after the translation is made. And how- 
ever good the translation is, it is a translation to 
the end; and its object and justification is not 
to take the place of the text or to pose as being 
the original, but to help us to a better under- 
standing of the original. 

Now science is a translation of the original 
text of experience : it translates that experience 
into laws and causes; it puts it into a shape 
and gives it an appearance other than its own. 
And it does so in order that we may go back 
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to the original, the real thing, better fitted to 
appreciate it. But it cannot be denied that in 
the present day, the age of science, the general 
notion is that we must stick to the translation, 
and that there simply is nothing else to go to 
or go back to. The current notion is that the 
translation is the original text, that science is 
not a means but an end, that when we have 
read the scientific translation we are entitled 
to deny that there is any original text, and to 
assert that science is the final truth, not merely 
about the abstractions with which science deals, 
but about the experience from which they are 
abstracted. 

In one respect, indeed, common-sense does 
feel that there is some discrepancy between 
the experience on which science is based and 
the science which is built upon it—and that is 
the matter of Free-will. But as common-sense 
is unwilling to part with either, it retains both, 
without any attempt to reconcile them. Yet 
the Universality of Causation which science 
postulates is incompatible with the freedom 
of the will which common-sense recognises. 
If we start by assuming the freedom of the 
will, we must at least deny that the law of 
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cause and effect holds good of everything— 
we must infringe to some extent upon the 
universality of causation. We may perhaps 
imagine that we shall be able to pause satis- 
factorily and permanently, if we draw a 
distinction between mind and matter, and 
regard the one as the abode of spiritual free- 
dom and the other as the region in which 
causation is universal and nature is uniform. 
But in that case either mind and matter 
interact upon one another or they do not. 
If they do interact upon one another, then 
mind, in so far as it is thus acted upon, is 
so far subject to the law of causation; and 
matter, so far as it is thus acted upon, is no 
longer subject to the law of cause and effect. 
Yet, how can we imagine or believe material 
things to be set in motion or deflected in their 
motion except by material things? or how can 
material things impinge upon spiritual beings? 
Whence comes the motion in the one case and 
what becomes of it in the other? And how is 
either theory compatible with the Conservation 
of Energy? in either case the sum total of 
energy must be a varying amount. Feeling 
these difficulties, we may incline to the view of 
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those who have held that there is no interaction 
between mind and matter, but that conscious- 
ness is epiphenomenal, that is to say, it accom- 
panies or is concomitant with movements and 
changes of matter, as a shadow may accom- 
pany the locomotive which casts it. But in 
that case, we who believe in free-will get no 
help, for it is the material train which casts 
the shadow—the epiphenomenal consciousness, 
that is to say, the shadow, does not move the 
train. 

Thus the difficulties in which we are in- 
volved, if we draw a distinction between mind 
and matter, and imagine that distinction to be 
ultimate and fundamental, are from any point 
of view great; and they become intolerable, 
if we are in earnest with the belief that God 
is a spirit, and that the basis and reality of all 
things is spiritual. In fine, if the Spiritual is 
the real and is the only reality, then the 
universality of causation and the uniformity 
of Nature can only be aspects of the real, ways 
of looking at it, abstract conceptions of it— 
appearances. To this point of view science 
itself, when it passes into evolution, seems to 
be tending, The law of causation is that 
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under the same circumstances the same result 
will ensue—if identically the same antecedents 
recur, the same consequence will follow. The 
only question is a question of fact, viz., 
whether identically the same antecedents ever 
do recur. If they did, the course of the world 
would repeat itself as if it were a recurring 
decimal. But from the point of view of 
evolution the same thing never does recur: ° 
each stage in that evolution is different from 
any that preceded and from any that will 
follow. The uniformity of Nature, in this 
sense of the words, is abandoned: we con- 
tinue to assert strenuously that if or whenever 
the same cause recurs the same effect will 
follow, but, when we are promulgating the 
theory of evolution, we maintain that the 
same cause never does recur. And certainly, 
in our own personal experience, the same cir- 
cumstances never are repeated: at no two 
periods of our lives are the circumstances, 
however similar they may be, exactly the 
same—and, if they were, we at any rate are 
not the same. 

The question, however, now suggests itself 
whether we have got rid of the law of 
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causation, because we have pointed out that 
there is no room in the theory of evolution— 
or the process of evolution—for recurring 
causes. We can scarcely believe that we 
have. A cause is no less a cause, even if it 
has never happened and never produced its 
effect before, or will never occur and therefore 
never produce its effect again. We have not 
got rid of causation because we have got rid 
of the uniformity of causation. Every single 
cause that acts is a cause, even if no two 
causes in the whole course of the universe’s 
evolution are the same. And in a universe 
which evolved in this way, there would be no 
event uncaused and no room anywhere for 
any free-will. Universality of causation is 
incompatible with freedom of the will; and 
the theory of evolution abstracts from the 
freedom of the will, it is built upon the 
assumption that no stage of evolution could 
have been otherwise than it was. 

Thus the theory of evolution is essentially 
abstract, in that it sets aside the freedom of 
the will. It is also abstract in another sense, 
viz., that it concentrates itself on one aspect of 
things—their growth and development. That 
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is to say, it accepts without question the reality 
of Time and Space. It is abstract again in 
yet another sense, viz., that it investigates the 
process of evolution in time and space, with- 
out reference to—without prejudging—the 
question whether there is a God. The theory 
of evolution then is abstract through and 
through. It starts from experience, but it 
confines itself to certain aspects of experience. 
Eventually, therefore, we must face the 
question whether a theory which avowedly 
confines itself to certain aspects of experience, 
can be accepted as a satisfactory explanation 
of the whole of experience. The only ground 
on which we could so accept it would be that 
we had reason—dquite apart from the theory of 
evolution—to believe that the will is not 
free, that time and space are realities, and 
that the process of evolution requires no God. 
If on the other hand, we hold that the will is 
free, or that time and space are not ultimate 
realities, and that there is a God, then the 
theory of evolution will be for us not Reality 
but one aspect or Appearance of Reality. It 
will enable us to understand the reality of ex- 
perience in some respects and from some 
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points of view the better, as any translation 
may help us to a better understanding of the 
original.. But like all translations it is in- 
adequate and even in some respects mislead- 
ing. The question then arises whether time 
and space are real, for if they are only 
appearance, the process of evolution also is 
not Reality but an appearance given to 
Reality. This question will occupy us in 
the next lecture. 
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He this lecture I propose to discuss the 

subject of Time and Space. I wish to 
show that Time and Space are ways in which 
we interpret experience—ways in which we 
dissect experience. And I use the word 
“ dissect ” advisedly, as wishing to imply that 
experience must be dead before we can lay it 
out in Time and Space. In the first place, it 
is when we veflect upon experience that we 
arrange it in Time and Space, not when we 
are aware of it; and, next, any experience is, 
‘at the moment when we have it, a live ex- 
perience, so to speak, whereas, when we 
“re-flect”” or turn back upon it, it is, as it 
were, dead ; and then we lay out its corpse in 
Time and in Space. My object therefore is 
to argue that in our living experience we have 
to do with the timeless and the non-spatial. 
Of course, the common-sense notion is that 
Time isa reality, that things take place and 
are in Time. That notion of course involves 
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the distinction of past, present and future as 
something given to begin with, and not as a 
distinction introduced by us. In the same 
way the popular idea is that a cause is some- 
thing given to start with as distinct from the 
effect and as really separate from the effect. 
It is, however, clear on the least reflection that 
the popular idea is quite untenable: the dis- 
tinction is one which we put upon the facts 
and by which we interpret the facts—but it is 
not in the facts. For instance take the case 
of the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder: 
enumerate all those conditions which are 
necessary to the production of the effect, ze. 
without which the effect would not take 
place: the gunpowder must be there, in a 
confined space, it must be dry, it must be in 
an atmosphere which permits of explosions, 
etc., etc., and a light must be applied. Now 
the cause is the sum of conditions necessary 
to the effect. Unless and until all the con- 
ditions are there, the cause does not exist. 
But the moment the conditions are all there, 
the effect is produced. We may distinguish 
in words between the cause and the effect, 
but the distinction is a verbal one, introduced 
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by us, and not in the facts. We may enumerate 
all the conditions of the -explosion—spark in- 
cluded—and having done so we can pause, or, 
without pausing, we can say “and then the ex- 
plosion followed.” Indeed we actually believe 
it, for that is what we read in the newspaper. 
But though we pause and distinguish between 
the effect and the sum of conditions necessary 
to produce it, there is no such pause in actual 
fact, for the sum of conditions is not only 
necessary to produce the effect, it constitutes 
the effect. The distinction is a distinction 
in thought, not in the facts. It is a distinction 
which we introduce on reflection, not one given 
in actual experience. But though it is really 
quite untenable, it is also absolutely indispens- 
able. I say it is indispensable. What would 
become of the whole theory of evolution, of 
the universality of the law of causation, if we 
tried to dispense with it? There is no need 
to try to dispense with it, if we remember that 
reflection is not the same thing as the ex- 
perience reflected on. Remember that reflec- 
tion is as it were the translation of the original 
experience, and it is easy to understand that 
the two things are different though related— 
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that what is one sentence in the original is — 
broken up in the translation into two sentences 
connected by a conjunction, “and.” Error 
only comes in when statements which are true 
of the translation are supposed to be true of 
the original—when it is supposed that the dis- 
tinction which we make on reflection between 
cause and effect is a distinction which was 
given in actual experience. 

Now, what I have said about the distinction 
between cause and effect will be found, I 
think, to apply equally to the distinction 
between the present and the not-present, ze. 
the past and future—between the “now” and 
the ‘not now.” What is included in the 
present moment? something or nothing? If 
nothing, then the present is a vertical line, a 
line without breadth—and that is an absolute 
abstraction, a pure nonentity. In that case 
the past and the future exist but not the 
present—and that is self-contradictory, for 
past and future, whatever they may be. or 
have been, are now non-existent—the one no 
longer, the other not yet, existent. Still, the 
tendency is—especially on the part of Sensa- 
tion Philosophers—to draw the line as fine as 
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possible. How fine then can the line which 
represents the present be drawn? Evidently 
the minimum below which we cannot go must 
contain at least a single sensation. The 
sensation which preceded the present sensa- 
tion is past, that which is to follow is future. 
We look, then, as it were through a narrow 
slit, wide enough for just one sensation, which 
sensation must pass away before another can 
come. It is in their succession that past and 
present consist. But the past when past is 
not wholly past—it survives in memory, if not 
in fact. Now, one objection to this view is 
the discontinuity of experience which it neces- 
sarily assumes: we are looking through the 
narrow slit of the present moment and see the 
sensation before us, that sensation has to dis- 
appear, and the next to take its place. The 
break between the two is supposed either com- 
plete or not. If supposed complete it is untrue 
to fact: our life is not a series of detached 
moments. If the break is not complete, that 
is to say if there is no break, then we may 
compare the process to a diorama : as it moves 
before our eyes, part of the picture we have 
seen is gone, part of that which we are going 
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to see is coming on. If then we are not aware 
of two successive sensations simultaneously, at 
any rate we are simultaneously aware of the 
latter half of the first and the earlier half of 
the second. 

But, having got so far as this, having come 
to recognise that we may see together the end 
of the one and the beginning of the other, we 
may perhaps inquire why the range of our 
vision is supposed to be thus limited, and 
whether as a matter of fact it is thus restricted. 
It is supposed thus limited in the interest of a 
theory—a very natural theory—viz., that the 
distinction of past, present, and future is 
given to us in experience, not an interpretation 
of experience. Now, theory must fit facts: 
it is useless to mutilate facts to suit theory. 
The question therefore simply is whether we 
actually are aware only of one sensation at a 
time. We have seen that this is strictly un- 
tenable, even on its own pre-suppositions. 
Now let us set them aside and imagine we 
hear a burst of melody—whether from “a 
happy, happy bird” or a solemn organ’s 
stately peal. Is it the case that we are aware 
of a succession of independent notes, and that 
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having heard them one after another, we put 
them together and eventually on reflection 
get a distant idea of a tune? Surely it is the 
other way about! First the phrase is there, 
whole, complete, enrapturing. Subsequently, 
in cold blood we may dissect it into its com- 
ponent parts, its successive notes. But that is 
a subsequent proceeding. In other words the 
time-distinctions of past, present, and future 
are introduced by us, on reflection, into our 
experience: they are not essential to or neces- 
sarily a part of the experience. I say “the 
phrase is there,” and I suggest that you were 
aware of the words together—that they formed 
a unity. You may now say there are four 
words: the-phrase-is-there ; and that “the” 
comes first, ‘‘ phrase” second, “is” third, and 
“there” fourth. You may treat the separate 
words as though they were so many lantern- 
slides: you may put in the first, throw it on 
the screen ; take it out and put in the second, 
and so on, making each picture on the screen 
quite discontinuous with the rest. And then 
"you may go on to argue that therefore the 
sentence as I originally uttered it was nothing 
but those four separate, discontinuous, succes- 
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sive words. Now to argue thus is to confuse 
the original, direct experience with the very 
different reflection upon it and dissection of it, 
which we may make but do not always or 
necessarily make. Yet the two things thus 
confused are really quite distinct and easily 
distinguishable. I may perhaps illustrate the 
distinction by calling your attention to a table: 
as it stands it is a table, but separate the four 
legs from the top, cast them apart ; and then, 
though you have five pieces of wood, you no 
longer have a table. Separate and apart from 
one another, the five pieces are not a table : 
and, on the other hand, the table was not, or 
is not, merely five pieces of wood—it has a 
use, a purpose, a meaning which they have 
not. It has a being different from theirs. 
They and it are undeniably different. For 
one thing, it has a unity which they have not. 
So too, I proceed to argue, the sentence has a 
unity which its constituent words, when it is — 
dissected into them, have not. That it can be 
dissected into them, we recognise on reflection 
and when our attention is called to the fact. 
But in the first instance, in our first immediate 
experience, it is the unity which is presented 
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to us, and of which we are aware. The 
sentence as a whole is before us, and it 
is all—at once—before us. ‘‘The phrase is 
there.” I submit that that sentence as a 
whole, and the whole of that sentence, was 
grasped by you at once. The opposite, and, 
as I am maintaining, the erroneous view, is 
that each word successively alone was present 
and presented, and that each word was past 
and gone before you could be aware of the 
next: through the slit of attention you could 
only see one word ata time. What gives this 
view its plausibility is that, when your atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that it can be 
dissected into four successive words, you can 
easily repeat the sentence and note the words. 
From this it is easy to infer that, when the 
sentence was first uttered, you began by hearing 
the words separately and then you constructed 
the sentence out of them subsequently. But 
the inference, though easy, is, I suggest, mis- 
taken, and a reversal of the actual proceeding. 
This, I believe, I can show quite easily. If 
the inference is true of the sentence, it must 
also be true of the words composing the 
sentence. If you were conscious first of the 
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words, then of the sentence, and, last of all, 
of the meaning of the sentence, then you 
were also first of all conscious of the initial 
consonants, next of the long vowel, next of 
the sibilant, then of the whole word ‘‘ phrase,” 
and finally of its meaning. Now that, I think, 
would be plainly an error. Of the 800 millions 
or more of persons who people the earth, the 
vast majority cannot spell, and have no idea 
that a word can be broken up at all. Breaking 
a word up thus is a procedure of reflection; 
and to that reflection they never do, as a 
matter of fact, proceed. Breaking a sentence 
up is also a procedure of reflection, and a pro- 
cedure to which countless millions of spoken 
sentences are never subjected. On reflection, 
indeed, we can say that the first half of the 
spoken sentence was past before the second 
half came to be uttered; or that, whilst the 
first half was being spoken, the second half 
was yet in the future. That is to say, we 
can on reflection introduce time-distinctions 
between the words of the sentence, or indeed 
between the syllables of one word. But in 
the first instance what we are aware of js 
the spoken phrase, or the phrase of melody 
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as a whole—the phrase is before us as a 
whole : we dissect it, or may dissect it, after- 
wards. The distinction into past, present, and 
future is not something given to begin with: 
it is a distinction made by us—subsequently 
applied by us to what in direct experience 
was a timeless whole. Time is a form of 
analysis, a way in which we may analyse 
experience. 

Perhaps you may feel that though the 
argument I have been setting forth has an 
appearance of plausibility when illustrated 
by reference to a simple phrase of words or 
notes, it can hardly be stretched far enough 
to embrace all time. If so, let me use a 
simple illustration. Imagine the capital letter 
V. Imagine the two strokes, however, pro- 
longed to infinity. Imagine, further, that 
you are looking from the base of the letter. 
You can only see as far as your sight permits 
you, and those of us who are short-sighted 
cannot see very far. A line drawn across the 
V will mark the range of my vision, a more 
distant line will mark the range of vision of a 
better sighted person. Thus we may imagine 
a series of parallel lines drawn across the V ; 
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and each of these lines will differ in length 
from all the others. Now, the length of any 
one of these parallel lines gives, so to speak, 
the “time-grasp” of the mind. The “time- 
grasp” of a mortal man may be very restricted ; 
but that of the Infinite and Eternal Mind of 
God will comprehend infinity. To His com- 
prehension infinity will be what a_ short 
sentence is to our minds—as comprehensible 
as the words I am. But time-distinctions, 
though they may be applied to infinity and 
the Infinite, are evidently inadequate to cope 
with it; and that inadequacy is a further 
confirmation of the view that time-distinctions 
are not something given to begin with, but 
are distinctions made by us. We may seek 
to interpret Eternity by means of the time- 
distinctions we employ, but we cannot get 
Eternity into them, or stretch Time wide 
enough to include Eternity. Useful as time- 
distinctions are, they are also a method of 
interpretation used by us—they are not the 
reality which we interpret by means of them. 
It is not in them, nor are they in it. We 
translate Eternity into terms of Time; and 
so familiar are we with those terms, that | 
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feel as though it were paradoxical to state 
the simple truth, viz., that Eternity is real 
and Time is not. 

The paradoxical appearance of the state- 
ment that time-distinctions are only a method 
of interpretation used by us becomes very pro- 
nounced when we set our faces towards the 
future. Surely the difference between pre- 
sent and future is a real difference, a difference 
in things, and not merely a difference of inter- 
pretation? We may know the past and see 
the present: we neither see nor know the 
future. We have present sensations, memory 
of past sensations and expectation of future 
sensations—expectation but not knowledge. 
Well! then, can we be said to have knowledge 
of the past? If it is admitted that we can, 
then we can have knowledge of what is not 
present. Now, past and future alike are 
not present ; but the suggestion made is that 
of the past we have memory and therefore 
knowledge; while of the future we have 
expectation and therefore not knowledge. 
How far then is memory the same thing as 
knowledge? Some people remember things 
which I will venture to say—they not being 
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present—never took place. On the other 
hand, when we base ourselves on the Nautical 
Almanac, is our expectation of the next 
eclipse inferior as knowledge to our memory 
of childhood’s days? Or is the proposition, 
“all men are mortal” of less certitude when 
applied to the future than to the past? If it 
is equally certain, then we have some know- 
ledge of the future. Though the moment of 
death is not known, even in the case of 
condemned criminals, quite so accurately as 
that of the eclipse of the sun, there is as 
much certainty about it as about most of 
our memories of the past. And generally 
speaking, we rely with justifiable confidence 
on lunch being served to-day at much the 
same time as yesterday. There is probably 
as much correctness in your anticipation of 
this afternoon’s proceedings as in your re- 
collection of the events of yesterday afternoon. 
Or, to take a wider view, our earthly life lies 
between birth and death, the one event in the 
past and the other in the future: the future 
event is as certain as the past event, and the 
past is not more matter of knowledge than the 
future. If then we liken the brief span of life 
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to the phrase that is spoken or sung, we may 
comprehend that the time- distinctions with 
which we may and do, on reflection, break up 
the unity, whether of the sentence or of life, 
are introduced on reflection, and are not there 
in immediate experience. The difference 
between present and future which seems 
so undeniable when once our attention is 
directed to it, is a difference which does not 
exist until our attention is directed to it. 
When our attention has been called to it, 
we can repeat the sentence which as first 
uttered was a unity, a whole, in which there 
were no time-distinctions and no conscious- 
ness of any such distinctions. We may stop 
in the middle of the sentence—we may say 
“the phrase” and pause. Then the pause 
represents the present, the words we have 
uttered are past, and the words we are going 
to utter—‘is there”—are future. But until 
and unless we thus introduce time-distinctions, 
the sentence is timeless. Until and unless 
we introduce time-distinctions, consciousness 
is timeless. Time is a way in which we may 
interpret consciousness. But the fact that 
Time is in the interpretation or is the form 
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of the interpretation is no proof that it is in 
the original. 

The difficulty we undoubtedly feel when we 
try to realise the timelessness of experience 
and consciousness is, I think, due to the fact 
that in order to interpret consciousness into 
terms of time we have to assume that we are 
here and now. When, but not until, we make 
that assumption, we can distinguish the “now ” 
from the “not now.” We can divide the “not 
now ” into the “no longer,” and the “not yet.” 
Then, if it is suggested to us that there are 
difficulties inherent in this process of distinc- 
tion, we are apt to understand simply that the 
‘not now” is unreal. We try therefore to 
abolish the “not now” from thought ; and we 
find ourselves imagining Eternity as a “now” 
prolonged to infinity both ways. The result 
is that, after all our struggles of this kind, we 
do not get rid of time-distinctions. Whether 
the “now” is conceived as a narrow -slit 
through which we see the present sensa- 
tion—even though the slit be imagined so 
narrow that it is length without breadth—or 
whether the “now” be expanded to such a 
width that it is infinite, in either case so long 
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as we start from the “now” there must be a 
“not now” outside it. And so long as that is 
the case we evidently have not reached the 
notion of Eternity: we are still within the 
limits of time-distinctions. Evidently, there- 
fore, the conception of Eternity is not to be 
reached this way—it cannot be reached, that 
is to say, by insisting on the “now” and 
denying the “not now.” oth, alike and 
equally, must be denied and set aside. In a 
word, Eternity is not a “now” infinitely 
extended : it is timelessness. 

If it should be felt that this idea is ex- 
travagant, I would point out that at any rate 
it is not self-contradictory. And I should like 
to go on to say that time-distinctions are plainly 
-self-contradictory; and that the only way of 
getting over the self-contradictions is to re- 
cognise that the distinctions are themselves 
unreal. Then, if they are unreal, we may 
perhaps understand that the self-contradic- 
tions are due simply and necessarily to the 
original error of mistaking an unreality for a 
reality. I say, then, that time-distinctions are 
unreal, that they are self-contradictory. This 
— suggestion I have in effect already made when 
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I pointed out the difficulties attendant on 
attempts to define the “now” or to indicate 
its extent. What extent do you assign 
to the “now” to “the present time”? 
You may perhaps vaguely mean the present 
hour of lecture. You may, of course, mean 
the present moment—which, of course, is no 
longer present—it was over before I could 
speak of it. Indeed, when you come to look 
at it, it was but the line dividing the past from 
the future—and a line, as you know, is length 
without breadth—that is to say, it had no 
breadth, that is no duration—it had, in fact, 
no existence. Length without breadth is 
purely imaginary. The present, in that 
sense of “the present moment,” is not a 
real thing. Now, that conclusion is exactly 
in harmony with the view that I am engaged 
in maintaining, viz., the unreality of the 
“now” and the “not now.” Past and future 
time, for those who believe in time, must 
essentially be the same as present time. 
The past is made up of moments that have 
gone by; the future of moments yet to come 
—and those moments, like the present moment, 
are imaginary. If you exist in the present, if 
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your past existence is over and now non- 
existent, if your future existence is not yet 
and may perhaps never be, then you exist 
in the present, that is to say you have to 
squeeze yourself up within the limits of a 
line which has no breadth, and is, in fact, 
purely imaginary. Personally, I don’t feel 
that I have room to breathe when laced up 
so tightly. Shall we then relax the limits of the 
“now,” and leave ourselves room to breathe 
and turn in? We have seen that we can 
speak intelligibly of the present hour. We 
can speak with equal reason of the present 
day, the present century, the present age, the 
present epoch, the present dispensation. When 
we do speak and think thus, “the present” 
seems to have widened itself out as unreason- 
ably as the “now” narrowed itself a moment 
ago when it shrank to a line’s breadth, z.2. toa 
breadth which is purely imaginary, as we have 
seen. Perhaps you will say that, of course, 
when we speak of the present century we don’t 
mean that it is present. Of course, too, when 
we speak of the present day or hour we don't 
mean that it is present. Or, if we come to 
that, the present minute with its sixty seconds 
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is not “present.” On the whole, then, it 
would seem that “the present century” or 
“the present hour” is not a real thing, any 
more than ‘‘the present moment” is. There, 
too, once more I quite agree. “The present,” 
so far from being the one actual reality in 
which alone we live and move and have our 
being is a self-contradictory idea. There is no 
fixed or reasonable line to be drawn between 
the “now” and the “not now.” We move 
the line about to suit our own purposes. The 
“now” and the “not now,” each of them in 
turn, threatens like a dragon to swallow up the 
other, and seems to have done it—but never 
does do it, for these are relative terms, and 
neither can enjoy its shadowy existence with- 
out the other. What we have to do is to re- 
cognise that these monsters—and how horrible 
at times is the difference between the “now” 
and the ‘not now”!—are not realities, but 
shadows which the blade of reason may strike, 
and not in vain. And if it does strike, it strikes 
them both; and when they vanish Eternity 
arises—not an everlasting “now,” but pure 
timelessness. 

Let us now turn from Time to Space, and 
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let us consider whether space is one of the 
realities of which we have experience, or one 
of the ways in which we may interpret the 
experience we have. To begin with, it is 
clear that some of the arguments we have 
used—whatever their value—are as applic- 
able to space as to time. As the moments 
of time are relative to one another, so are 
the points of space. As the “now” is 
relative to the “then” and is_ intelligible 
only in its relativity, so the “here” is rela- 
tive and intelligible only as relative to the 
“there.” If there were no “here,” there 
could be no “there,” just as there can be 
no ‘‘then” or ‘not now,” if there is no 
“now.” Again, there is no peace between 
the “here” and the ‘‘there,” any more than 
there is between the ‘“‘now” and the “not 
now.” In turn the “here” seems to swallow 
up the ‘there,’ and then to shrink into 
nothingness itself. Let us try to define 
“here,” or at any rate to form some notion 
of it. It would be quite correct to say that 
you and I are “here,” meaning in this room. 
It would be equally correct to say that we are 
“here,” meaning in this town, or—wider still 
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—meaning in this England of ours ; or—wider 
still—in Europe; or in this world ; or—widest 
of all—in this universe. “Here” is in fact a 
word which, like a stone thrown into a pond, 
sends out widening circles, which go on spread- 
ing until they embrace everything : what at one 
moment was outside the circle and “not here,” 
at the next is “‘here”—and so on, until every- 
thing is “here.” The “there” or the “not 
here” seems entirely abolished and swallowed 
up. It seems, but only seems, abolished : the 
seeming is mere appearance. Consider ! by 
“here” we may mean “in this room”: but 
equally well it may mean “at this table,” or 
“on this paper.” And there it may mean 
“this word,” “this letter,” “this letter ig? Of 
‘the dot upon the i.” And when we have got 
to this dot, we may remember that the dot is 
a point, and that a point is position without 
magnitude. “Position without magnitude!” 
the thing is an unreality. It is not a thing of 
which we have experience. And space isan 
arrangement of points, that is, of unrealities, 
Sum up all the unrealities, and though they be 
infinite in number, the sum is as unreal as the 
items which make it up. The “here,” having 
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swallowed up the “there,” now shrinks and 
shrivels up into nothingness. 

Space then alternates between being a mere 
blank, in which all things may be, and being a 
mere point of nothingness, from which all things 
are excluded. And so long as we imagine 
space to be real, we are compelled to vacillate 
between these two extremes, and perpetually 
to abandon each in favour of the other. Its 
infinity is illogical, incomplete, unsatisfying. 
It is illogical, because it is impossible to have 
one of two relative terms without the other— 
impossible to conceive of a “here” to which 
there is no “there.” It is incomplete, because, 
extend it as you may, you cannot extend it so 
far that there is no “beyond.” It is unsatis- 
factory because you cannot extend it so far, 
and yet feel that you must. The escape from 
this unsatisfying want of logic lies in recog- 
nising that space is not a reality of which we 
have experience, but a way of interpreting the 
experience we have. It is a way of inter- 
preting the unity of things, the unity of which 
we are aware and of which we form part. 
But, like all interpretations, it consists in 
substituting for the original a version which, 
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however good, however useful, is not the 
original. It is reflection, and the outcome of 
reflection upon the original. But it is not the 
experience which it dissects, or rather of which 
it is the dissection. The dissected creature is 
not the living creature: the unity of life has 
gone. Space is a form of thought by means 
of which we break up the unity of experience, 
and into which we distribute things when 
under the influence of reflection their unity 
has evaporated. The difficulty, or rather the 
impossibility, of piecing together the “here” 
and the “there,” of defining their edges, so to 
speak, in order that we may set the broken 
bone, is itself the proof that the unity of life, 
of reality, is not in them. By means of the 
conception of space we hold, or imagine we 
hold, things apart, so that we may contem- 
plate and examine them separately. But the 
moment we have ascribed to them this separate, 
individual existence, we find that, when we 
want to put them back into relation with other 
things, those other things also are in space. 
The result is that we do not get back to the 
original non-spatial unity of experience: we 
find ourselves in a spatial world, containing 
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separate things, effectually isolated from one 
another by their spatial relations, The only 
unity those isolated things possess is such 
unity as they can attain in virtue of the fact 
that they are all in space. And how unreal is 
any unity which professes to unite the “here” 
and the ‘“‘not here,” we have already seen: it 
is as unsatisfactory and impossible as the 
attempt logically to distinguish them. 

Thus far we have been considering argu- 
ments which apply equally to space and 
time, and calling attention to points which 
space and time have in common. But it is 
equally true that there are points of difference, 
and it is equally necessary to consider them. 
The first point I would call your attention to 
is the fact that space bears a special reference 
to my individual, personal experience, which 
time does not. This present moment which 
is “now” for me is also ‘“‘now” for you, and 
for all in this country or this world. But 
“here,” the space which I occupy, is not 
“here” for you or anybody else—it is ‘‘ there” 
for everyone but me: two things cannot simul- 
taneously occupy the same point of space, but 
an infinite number of events or experiences 
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may and do take place in the same moment of 
time. If we may take “now” as the central 
point of time, from which we look back upon 
the past and forward into the future, then we 
are all of us alike and equally at that point, in 
the “now.” But with the central point of 
space the case is different. Space has its 
centre everywhere and its circumference no- 
where. It has its centre everywhere, for 
wherever there is a centre of consciousness 
there is a centre of space, that is to say, a 
“here.” Its centres are infinite in number and 
never coincide. But its circumference is no- 
where. That seems to mean that it has indeed 
a circumference, but that that circumference 
is not in space, or perhaps, rather, we should 
say that what lies outside the circumference is 
not space. But in what intelligible sense can 
we speak of space as being in the non-spatial ? 
If it is implied that the non-spatial does not 
exist, the position is open to all the difficulties 
and self-contradictions involved in the mean- 
ingless phrase ‘‘infinite space.” If it is implied 
that the non-spatial does exist and is a reality, 
then the spatial does not exist, or at any rate 
is a non-reality. In truth we have travelled, 
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as all who talk about space must perpetually 
travel, from one extreme to the other. We 
narrowed down the “here” until it was 
position without magnitude; and now we 
have widened space out, until, with its centre 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere, it 
is simply magnitude with no position. 

I have said just now that wherever there is 
a centre of consciousness there is a centre of 
space, and that space bears a special reference 
to my individual, personal experience. And 
the consequence of starting from these assump- 
tions, viz., that there are ‘“‘centres,” that is to 
say local centres, of consciousness, and that 
individual experience is the bed-rock, or the 
seed-plot of experience generally, is that we 
are eventually landed in an “antinomy of 
thought,” that is to say, we find ourselves 
compelled to say that space must have, yet 
cannot have, bounds. But though we may say 
that in words, we cannot profess that the words 
have any meaning. The fact which comes out 
plainly is that the very idea of space is self- 
contradictory and unintelligible. Under those 
circumstances, it is I think not unreasonable 
that we should go back to the premises from 
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which we started and examine them again, 
and see whether they are really sound. 

When we speak of ‘centres of conscious- 
ness’? and mean thereby local centres, it is 
obvious that we are assuming that space really 
exists. And that is an assumption which we 
cannot properly make when we are engaged 
in enquiring whether space does exist. 
Further, we spoke of “individual, personal 
experience” as though each individual’s ex- 
perience were a separate world by itself, which 
could exist quite independently of all other 
persons and beings, and would go on existing 
if all other spirits, even God Himself, were 
not. Now that is a view which is held, it is the 
philosophical system of “solipsism.” It is a 
view, however, which I shall set aside, on the 
ground that we can and do share each other’s 
experience, or rather that there is a common 
experience in which we all share. Now, this 
community of experience, or communion in 
experience, cannot and does not override the 
conviction each one of us has of his own 
personal individuality. And having granted 
this, having insisted on this, I wish to go on 
to ask whether it follows that our individuality, 
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our centre of consciousness, must be a local 
centre—a centre in space. If it does, then, as 
I have pointed out, it follows that there are 
many centres, and that the circumferences are 
not real. And if the circumference of a circle 
is not real, neither is the centre: a circle which 
has no circumference can have no centre. It 
simply is not a circle at all, it is a self- 
contradiction. Well! but does it follow from 


the conception of personal individuality that 


such a centre of consciousness must be in 
space? If it is in space it must occupy space, 
and the experiences within it must also occupy 
space. If you are your body and nothing else 
and nothing more, then you do occupy space, 
and “shooting pains” may travel through your 
body, traversing and occupying space. But if 
that is so, then the thoughts that go on in your 
head, or the pain that rages in your tooth, also 
occupy space. Now, you localise the tooth- 
ache in that particular stump; as a matter of 
fact it is zof. Persons who have had a foot 
or a leg amputated still, when the weather 
changes, locate the pain they feel in the corn 
which is no longer there, though they could 
swear it was. The pain is there, but it is not 
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in the spot in which you locate it. Perhaps, 
then, though it is not in that particular spot, it 
isin some other point of space. Well! if it is in 
space it must occupy space. And how much 
space does a raging toothache occupy? Miles! 
Neither lineal measure, no, nor cubic measure 
will express it. Great thoughts doubtless are 
the prerogative of great minds; but does any 
one seriously imagine that thoughts measure 
two feet by three, or that great minds can be 
estimated by cubic contents? It is obvious 
that pain and joy, thought and resolution are 
non-spatial. They do not occupy space, and 
thus cannot be in space. They are not in 
space, they are in you and me. Then, neither 
are you or I in space. If the pain which I 
have does not occupy space, neither can I who 
have the pain occupy space. Space is not 
something in which I am, but a way in which, 
or a language into which I interpret my direct 
experience. To speak of myself as a centre of 
consciousness, and to ask whether that centre 
is in space, is to use a metaphor and to ask 
whether it is actual fact and truth. If it were, 
it would not be a metaphor. But it is a 
metaphor, and a misleading metaphor. To 
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admit that thoughts have breadth or width or 
depth only in a metaphorical sense, that, in 
fact, they do not occupy space, and yet to 
imagine that they are inside your head some- 
where is a logical impossibility. It is really a 
repetition of the fruitless journey which we 
have travelled already. We were told to con- 
ceive space as a circle, with its centre every- 
where and its circumference nowhere; and 
then, outside the circle, we had to conceive the 
non-spatial. Now, the fallacious argument 
exhorts us to seek the non-spatial not outside 
the circumference, but inside the centre. This 
_ time, however, the non-spatial includes thought, 
will, emotion—all experience. What remains 
may be shot down in space. Matter may be 
deposited there. 

The reason why I have devoted a lecture 
to the subject of time and space may now be 
stated, if indeed it is necessary to put it into 
explicit words. It is obvious that Evolution 
is a process conceived to take place in space 
and time; and therefore the Evolution of 
Religion is a process conceived to take place 
in space and time. But if space and time 
are not ultimate realities but ways in which, 
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or forms according to which, we interpret 
experience, then space and time are part of 
the translation, or the form which the transla- 
tion takes; but they are not in the original. 
Evolution is not the ultimate fact with which 
we have to deal. The theory of Evolution is 
a way of re-arranging—in thought—our ex- 
perience of fact, or perhaps I should rather 
say our experience which is fact. That re- 
arrangement consists in a re-distribution of 
experience, in parcelling it out as occupying 
this portion of space and that period of time. 
So far common-sense detects nothing in the 
arrangement with which it disagrees: science 
is and boasts that it is nothing but common- 
sense, clarified, it may be, and consistently 
applied. Even the principle by which science 
accounts for or explains the changes which it 
conceives to occur in time and space is a 
principle which it owes to common-sense, 
and which is therefore approved by common- 
sense—it is the principle of cause and effect. 
But the lengths to which science carries out 
this principle in the interests of the theory of 
Evolution are such that eventually common- 
sense must revolt from them; for eventually 
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the theory of Evolution seeks to exhibit every- 
thing that is and occurs as subject to a law of 
Universal Causation. If everything that is 
done or that happens is the inevitable effect of 
a pre-determined cause, then everything that 
is done by you or me is the necessary outcome 
of the causes at work; and our freedom, the 
freedom of the will is gone. But there 
common-sense revolts. Science and the 
theory of Evolution act very well so long as 
we exclude the existence and activity of free 
moral agents from our view ; and only so long 
will they act satisfactorily. In other words, 
science and the theory of Evolution are 
abstract: they are abstractions from experi- 
ence, they are only partial views of experience, 
and they are views which can only be got by 
closing our eyes to the existence of free 
agents. It is obvious therefore that science 
and the theory of Evolution afford only a 
partial explanation of the Universe. They do 
not aim, and avowedly do not aim, at more. 
But in that case they can never give an ex- 
planation of the whole. If the interpretation 
which they aim at putting on the facts with 
which they deal were to become absolutely 
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exhaustive, it would still leave unaccounted 
- for the existence and the action of free moral 
beings. The interpretation might be a theory 
of Evolution, complete at all points : it would 
not be a Philosophy. And so too, however 
complete a theory we may get of the Evolu- 
tion of Religion, it cannot, so far as it is 
Evolution, be Philosophy. 

I have said that the theory of Evolution 
gives only a partial explanation of the Uni- 
verse ; and I mean to imply that a partial 
explanation is something very different from 
the explanation of a part. If instead of being 
very different they were the same thing, then 
science might rest safe and satisfied: her own 
garden-plot would be marked off by itself, and 
she could cultivate it without danger of being 
interfered with. Science and the theory of 
Evolution are abstractions from experience: 
they are abstractions and not realities; and 
they are abstracted from the experience of 
free moral agents. That is to say, science 
deliberately and rightly ignores the fact that, 
throughout, it is dealing with the experience 
of free moral agents ; her object is a partial 
explanation of that experience, an explana- 
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tion of it when it is viewed as some- 
thing with which free moral agency has 
nothing to do. Error comes in only when 
it is alleged or understood that there can be 
something in the experience of free moral 
agents which is entirely independent of and 
aloof from that free moral experience. The 
error becomes glaring when it is supposed 
that the ultimate explanation of that experience 
proves that neither freedom nor morality is in 
it. There, as I have said, common-sense 
revolts: morality and the freedom of the 
will it will not part with. Then it must part 
with the universality of causation. And if 
the law of cause and effect is not universal 
— if, for instance, the will of a moral agent is 
not subject to it—then the law of causation 
is but a mode of interpretation : it is essentially 
not the explanation of a part of our experience 
but a partial explanation of it. It is a law 
which requires time and space to act in; and 
like time and space it is not a reality or an 
experience, but a way of interpreting reality or 
translating experience. The fact that time 
and space and the law of causation afford 
but a partial explanation of reality, and a 
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limited explanation, is shown by the anti- 
nomies of thought implied by them. To seek 
the first of causes, the end of time or the limits 
of space is an endeavour which we can only 
renounce with satisfaction when we recognise 
that time, space and cause are not realities 
—that they only occur in the translation and 
are not to be found in the original. 
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VOLUTION, we have seen, assumes the 
reality of time and space, and the 
validity of the law of causation. It sets 
aside the freedom of the will and ignores 
the possibility of the existence of God. It 
may or may not be right in making these 
assumptions; or rather it would be more 
correct to say that it is both right and 
wrong in making them. It has a right to 
make them, inasmuch as science has found 
by experience that the best way of attacking 
complex problems is to simplify them arti- 
ficially, that is to say, to concentrate attention 
on some one aspect of them, and to deal with 
that in abstraction from the rest. When we 
have learnt how certain factors would behave 
_-what results they would produce—if they 
were the only factors, we are the better able to 
judge of their action and effect when they are 
complicated with other factors. The possibil- 
ity of error arises when it becomes doubted 
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whether there are actually any other factors to 
take into account. When such doubt arises, 
the question debated is whether the conclu- 
sions of science are abstract—and as abstract > 
require correction—or whether they are not. 
That is the question which is always implied, 
though not always recognised, in debates as to 
the relation of science to religion. Historic- 
ally indeed there is no doubt that men of 
science began by simply claiming provisional 
freedom for science: they claimed that they 
should be allowed to cultivate their plot in the 
garden of knowledge without liability to irrup- 
tion and invasion from theology. And not 
only have they claimed this right, they have 
established it: they have repelled the on- 
slaughts which have been made upon their 
domain, and have repelled them so triumph- 
antly that they have peace upon their borders 
—or might have peace if they chose to stand 
purely upon the defensive. As a matter of 
fact, however, they do not always abstain from 
reprisals : attacks upon religion in the name 
of science were in the latter part of the past 
century as frequent as ever attacks upon 
science in the name of religion had been 
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—and much more telling. Indeed we 
might go so far as to say that science 
has not only invaded her neighbour’s territory 
but claims to have annexed it: the Science of 
Religion is but one province in the empire of 
science. The claim, however, is not admitted 
by the inhabitants, nor do they render allegi- 
ance to the invading power. The title-deeds 
of the claimant, so to speak, are called in 
question. The claim would, or might be 
valid, if the assumptions on which it is based 
were proved to be true. Those assumptions 
with regard to time and space, the law 
of universal causation, the freedom of the 
will, and the existence of God—are assump- 
tions the validity of which requires to be 
proved, and can be tested only by Philosophy. 
Now it is, I believe, not going too far to say 
that men of science are beginning to recog- 
nise that no proof of these assumptions can 
be given. All these assumptions are of the 
nature of hypotheses; and any hypothesis is 
now recognised by science provided that it 
is capable of explaining the facts which 
require explanation. And only so long as 
it does explain them is it thus recognised : 
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the moment it fails, or a more comprehensive 
hypothesis emerges, that moment the old one 
is thrown on to the scrap-heap of science, 
Thus science is coming to be consciously 
hypothetical, and to be aware that she is 
purely hypothetical. All that she requires 
of her hypotheses is that they should account 
for the facts: verification, in the sense in which 
that word is defined in Mill’s « Logic,” science 
does not now profess to attain or to even aim 
at. The point, however, to which. I wish to call 
attention is that the facts for which science 
undertakes to account are facts of human 
experience; that those facts are — in quite a 
legitimate manner — artificially simplified by 
science ; that they are simplified because they 
are taken in abstraction from the experience 
of which they are part ; and that in particular 
they are taken in abstraction from the freedom 
of the will and from the existence of God. 
Now, there are those who hold that the 
will has no freedom and that the world has 
no God; and for them, therefore, it might 
appear that science is no abstraction from 
experience, and requires no correction—that 
it is the truth, and the final truth, of experi- 
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ence. A moment’s reflection, however, should 
suffice to show that this is not quite the case. 
Science and the scientific theory of Evolu- 
tion are not built upon a denial of the 
existence of God or of free-will: they do 
not require us to begin by denying either; 
they simply require us to leave aside both for 
the time being. The object of science is not 
to enquire whether either is a reality, but to 
build up the theory of Evolution in such a 
way that it cannot be affected by any views 
we hold or conclusion we may come to as 
to the existence of free-will or God. The 
assumption seems to be that knowledge or 
experience is divided, as it were, into water- 
tight compartments, none of which can be 
affected by anything that goes on in any 
other. On this assumption it is imagined, 
by those who make it, that liberty is secured 
both for religion and for science: each line 
of thought may be produced ever so far both 
ways, and the two lines will never meet or 
clash. Now, this assumption is obviously 
fatal to the belief that science is the truth, 
the whole truth, and the final truth of experi- 
ence; it is fatal because it sets up religion 
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as being actually or possibly as true and real 
as science itself. And it appeals very strongly 
to the sense of justice in men of science : they 
have claimed for themselves that science 
should be free to run its course without 
interference from religion, and it is only 
just that religion should be allowed the 
same liberty and should enjoy the same 
freedom from interference on the part of 
science. It is, however, tolerably clear that, 
just as this arrangement appears to be, and 
indeed may be, it is an arrangement which 
has no element of permanence in it. It sets 
up religion and science as two masters of 
equal authority, and it offers no reason what- 
ever for believing that it is impossible for them 
to come into collision : it simply assumes that 
they can never meet or clash. Either that 
assumption may or may not be discussed: if 
it may not, it is pure dogmatism; if it may, 
then it is for Philosophy to discuss the rela- 
tion of science to religion. In the same way 
the assumption that science is no abstraction 
from experience, and therefore requires no 
correction, is either pure dogmatism or else 
it is a proposition which is open to discus- 
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sion—and the discussion is Philosophy. The 
question whether science is or is not an 
abstraction from experience is simply the 
question whether the freedom of the will 
and the existence of God are facts of which 
_ we have experience or not. 

Perhaps I may put this point in another 
way. Science and the theory of Evolution 
are built upon the understanding that science 
must go on its way quite unhampered by 
the question whether there is or is not a 
God. As far as science and evolution are 
concerned, that question is not raised: it is 
assumed that we do not know, and for the 
purposes of science do not require to know. 
And so long as we adhere to that assump- 
tion, the position of science remains unmoved. 
But the moment that we know, or think we 
know, the position of science becomes altered. 
The position was that we did not know, the 
fact is that we do know. And the position 
of science necessarily becomes altered by that 
fact. Whether we believe that there is or 
is not a God, the position of science is 
bound to change. In the one case, science 
ceases to be an abstraction from experience 
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and becomes the whole and sole truth of 
experience. In the other case, it is seen 
that science is not the whole truth of 
experience, but an abstraction, and an ab- 
straction which will require correction before 
it can take its proper place in our experience 
of the real. Science does not know whether 
the will is free or God exists. If we know 
both facts, then our view of science and of 
the theory of Evolution will be very different 
from the view of the man who knows neither. 

I have spoken of the freedom of the will 
and the existence of God as facts of which 
on one view we have, and on the other we 
have not, experience or knowledge. And 
perhaps it may appear to you, as it has 
done to many, that our knowledge of the 
existence of God is a matter of inference. 
If so, I feel bound to point out the lesson 
which is taught upon this point by the history 
of Philosophy. That lesson is that all the 
many attempts to infer His existence have 
failed thus far. That fact should by itself, 
I think, suffice to give us pause, if we are 
inclined to renew the attempt to draw so 
great an inference. It should set us enquir- 
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ing whether there is anything in the nature 
of the attempt itself which necessarily forbids 
the attempt from being successful. I suggest 
that there is something of the kind. If the 
existence of God is a matter of inference 
from our experience, then it is not a fact 
given in our experience. That in itself is 
an assumption—and an assumption against 
which some of us at any rate will rebel. 
But though we feel inclined to revolt against 
this assumption, let us recognise that it is 
made with a good object. It is made for 
the purpose of showing that we can, at any 
rate, infer His existence. Very good! what 
is the value of the inference? In other words 
is it a hypothesis of the same nature as the 
hypotheses of science, which are avowedly 
incapable of verification and are announced 
to be purely working hypotheses which will 
be cast aside as soon as they have served 
their turn and will go to augment the scrap- 
heap of science? If it is an unverifiable 
hypothesis of that kind, it has no meaning 
for us—we have no use for it. It might be 
scientific: it is not religious. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a student of the Evolution of Religion 
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will say that after all it is precisely this that 
meets him in the history of religion: what 
he finds is that all sorts of hypotheses are, 
and have been, held and then rejected. The 
worship of animals, of the heavenly bodies, 
of the earth, of the gods of Greece—what 
were all these worships but hypotheses as 
to the being of God? And if they have 
gone down, what is that but a proof that 
they were unverifiable hypotheses ? Religion, 
no less than science, has its scrap-heap, and 
is continually augmenting it. Now this is 
precisely the sort of difficulty and danger to 
which a student of the Science of Religion 
is exposed. It is almost inevitable that he 
will draw the conclusion that as it is with 
the history of science, so it is with the 
history of religion: in both cases we have 
to do with hypotheses, of which some have 
been cast aside, and the others will as 
certainly be sent to join them. In both 
cases we have to do with hypotheses or 
fancies, but not with fact. Now, it is ob- 
vious that in the worship of the sun, moon, 
stars, animals, etc., we have to do with fancies 
or hypotheses. But we also have to do 
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with something more. It is true that the 
peoples of the earth have sought and do 
seek their God in stocks and stones. But 
it is also true that they cease to identify 
Him with the tree or the animal in which 
once they sought Him. The hypothesis 
that He is to be found in the animal or at the 
altar or in a house made with hands is aban: 
doned in some cases and may be abandoned 
in all. But though these hypotheses are or 
tend to be abandoned one after another, they 
are simply hypotheses as to the way or 
shapes in which He manifests Himself. Such 
hypotheses are very different from belief in 
Him. Indeed the very fact that they change 
is proof that He abides. It is because the 
belief in Him is there all the time that the 
hypotheses as to His shape or place can 
change: unless the belief were there, they 
would not change, they would simply cease. 
The testimony of the Science of Religion is 
that the belief is simply ineradicable. It is 
quite distinct from the hypotheses as to His 
place, shape, or mode of manifestation; and 
the question before us is as to the nature and 
validity of the belief. Is it a matter of in- 
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ference? If it is, then it is all-important to 
us to know whether the inference is verifiable 
or not. If it is not verifiable, then an argu- 
ment which represents the existence of God as 
something which is not matter of experience, 
but of inference, and proceeds to show that 
the inference is an unverifiable hypothesis, is 
an argument whose nature casts a doubt on 
the assumption that the existence of God is 
not a matter of experience. On the other 
hand, if the inference is verifiable, of what 
nature is the verification of which it is suscep- 
tible? The verification must be something 
of which we have experience. If astronomy 
infers that an eclipse will be visible at a 
certain time and place, the verification of the 
inference is to be found in experience. So 
too, if the existence of God is an inference, 
it is only by experience that the inference can 
be verified. But when it is verified thus, it 
is an inference no longer—it is a matter of 
personal experience. It is no longer a pro- 
position dependent for its truth on some other 
Proposition, It is not a hypothetical or con- 
ditional conclusion, true if the protasis or the 
premises be true; if otherwise, false. It is 
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not a conclusion or an inference at all for 
those who have had the experience: it is a 
fact—and a fact of experience. That is why 
I suggest that all the attempts that have been 
made to exhibit the existence of God as an 
inference have failed and must fail. It is 
believed, when it is believed, as a fact, not as 
an inference. That is the reason why all the 
attempts to exhibit it as an inference which 
we must draw and cannot help drawing if 
we reason logically, have failed as all such 
attempts must fail. They fail in a sense 
discreditably because they begin by making 
an assumption the truth of which they are 
‘bound eventually to deny: they begin by 
assuming that the existence of God is not a 
fact of experience, and they end with the con- 
clusion that it is. They begin with the pro- 
mise that they will show His existence to be 
a matter of logical inference, and in the end 
it is found to be a question of personal ex- 
perience, and not of inference at all. If all 
the attempts which have been made to exhibit 
the existence of God as an inference from 
certain facts have failed, it is because there 
are no premises vast enough or adequate to 
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bear the weight of such an inference. The 
existence of God is the premise from which 
all things must be explained : they are not the 
logical condition on which His existence is 
dependent. 

What then is the position in which we find 
ourselves if we admit that it is impossible to 
infer the existence of God? Obviously we 
have to give up the idea—attractive as it 
appears or has appeared in all probability to 
all of us at some time—we must give up the 
idea that it is possible to construct an argu- 
ment which shall by mere force of logic make 
the existence of God an inference which a 
man, even against his will, must draw. Next, 
logical constraint of this kind, as it is im- 
possible, so also it is superfluous: they do 
not infer Him who believe in His love and 
His goodness—they know His loving-kind- 
ness as a matter of their direct personal ex- 
perience. On the other hand, to those who 
do not believe, this belief of ours appears to 
be an assumption. That we must freely 
admit ; and in admitting it we gain the right 
to say, not only with complete confidence but 
with perfect justice, that the other first prin- 
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ciple, viz., that there is nc God is also an 
Sapir cand is an assumption which is 
at variance with the facts of our experience. 

In thus declining to make the existence of 
God a matter of inference from experience, in 
insisting that it is and for those who believe 
can only be a fact of experience, we base our- 
selves on experience, and it becomes therefore 
necessary for us to see that experience is not 
defined in such a way as to beg the question. 
Indeed it is equally necessary for both parties 
to the dispute: if it is settled 2 frzor7 that ex- 
perience is only experience of tangible, visible 
things, then the existence of God cannot be a 
matter of experience ; or if it is settled 4 przorz 
that experience is only experience of finite 
spirits, then we cannot have experience of 
God—the question is begged, for the whole 
question is whether we do have such ex- 
perience. And it is our duty to protest against 
such a petzteo princtpit. On the other hand, 
we have no right to begin by assuming that 
every finite spirit has conscious experience of _ 
God : we are bound to accept the evidence of 
those who testify that they have no such ex- 
perience. And we may accept it without in 
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the least binding ourselves to hold that they 
never will have, still less that they never can 
have such experience. 

It is necessary to insist upon caution in this 
respect, because these are arguments which 
approach the Being of God from the point of 
view that that Being is a principle of unity. 
In the hands of some philosophers those argu- 
ments proceed to the conclusion that the 
principle of unity which binds free, finite spirits 
together is itself a Personality—the Personality 
of God. In the hands of other philosophers, 
however, this further step is not taken. By 
such a philosopher it is or may be argued that 
finite spirits may be united by a principle 
which, since it unites them, is a principle of 
unity but which is in no sense a person or a 
personality. The members of a college or a 
football club have, as a college or a club, a 
unity : they have common purposes, a common 
principle. It is that principle which gives 
them their unity: it is a principle of unity. 
The principle dwells in them, in each and all 
of them. Its reality is efficacious. and un- 
doubted. The spirit of the college or the 
club dwells in each member and works and 
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manifests itself in each and all. But though 
the principle of unity which inspires and pene- 
trates them all is a reality, no one I suppose 
would maintain that the principle in such cases 
is a person or a personality. This mode of 
argument may then be applied, has been 
applied, to that principle of unity which binds 
together all free, finite spirits. That there is 
such a principle, thus uniting all the free, finite 
spirits of the whole universe, is conceded or 
assumed. But the principle of unity in their 
case is taken to be the same as the principle 
of unity which binds together the members of 
a college or a club. In the latter case the 
principle is not conceived to be personal: in 
the former case therefore the principle of unity 
which binds together all thinking beings is not 
a personal God but an impersonal Absolute. 
This argument is set forth in Dr M‘Taggart’s 
« Hegelian Cosmology,” and he sums it up by 
saying (p. 94): “I think therefore that it will 
be best to depart from Hegel’s own usage, 
and to express our result by saying that the 
Absolute is not God, and, in consequence, that 
there is no God.” 

If Dr M‘Taggart’s argument is logically 
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correct, it will be a fresh instance of the 
position I am maintaining, viz., that all 
attempts to exhibit the existence of God as 
an influence from experience are fore- 
doomed to failure; and I do not feel con- 
cerned with it further from that point of 
view. The reason why I have alluded to 
it is that it shows how necessary it is to insist 
on the existence of God as being actually or 
possibly a fact of experience and not an in- 
ference from experience. If we start from the 
experience of free, finite spirits, and seek to 
discover what there is in it or may be inferred 
from it, we must either take or not take the 
knowledge of God as a fact of experience. If 
we do so take it, then no argument is neces- 
sary to prove it or capable of proving it. If 
we do not so take it, then we may go on 
whithersoever the argument carries us—and 
wherever we are! wafted we end with an in- 
ference. The inference may be that the 
principle of unity which binds together all 
thinking things is a personal God, or that it 
is an impersonal Absolute, and that “in con- 
sequence there is no God.” The latter 
negative inference will have no hold over 
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those whose belief is based not on inference 
but on experience. And the positive infer- 
ence will not be satisfactory even to those who 
seek rather to infer God than to know Him. 

I have insisted now so much and so often 
on the fact that the existence of God is not an 
inference—not a fact capable of being inferred 
—that I feel I have earned the right to say that 
in exactly the same way there is no possibility 
of logically demonstrating the non-existence of 
God. I think the idea generally is that no 
one can prove His existence, and that, in the 
absence of proof, the inference that He exists 
is illogical and only tenable by unreasonable 
minds. It seems a perfectly fair and indeed 
proper position to take up, to say that one is 
prepared to believe anything that can be 
proved, and that one cannot be expected to 
believe things that can’t be proved. To ask 
for proof, to demand the premises from which 
a conclusion is drawn, to require to satisfy 
one’s self that the rules of the syllogism or of 
induction have been complied with—all that is 
reasonable and praiseworthy. The question is, 
How far can the process be carried on, or 
carried back? If only propositions which can 
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be inferred are properly to be believed, then 
every inferred proposition is a conclusion from 
premises which in their turn are inferred from 
previous propositions—and so on. Yes! so 
on. But how far? If we go on thus ad 
enfinitum, we have a chain of arguments 
hanging down as it were from the sky. The 
bottom end we have indeed in our hands: but 
the other end—if there is another end—is out 
of sight, and we don’t know whether it is 
firmly fixed up or will come down with a run 
on our heads. Evidently we cannot believe 
that the regress of inference is infinite: we 
must assume that there are ultimate major 
premises of all demonstration. But if they are 
really ultimate, and are also worthy of belief, 
then the whole of our inferred knowledge 
depends upon propositions which are not 
inferred. It would seem, therefore, that a 
proposition may be worthy of belief even if it 
is not an inference, and that inferred propo- 
sitions owe their validity to the fact that they 
are inferences eventually from propositions 
which are not inferred. Now, propositions 
which are not inferred are sometimes spoken 
of as facts or facts of experience. And 
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with one reservation, or rather explanation, 
we may accept the statement. The reserva- 
tion is that all so-called facts are propo- 
sitions. It is sometimes assumed that a 
fact is something corresponding to one 
of the terms which make up a proposition ; 
and on that assumption it is supposed that we 
can make a bridge over from an outside world 
consisting of loose, unconnected or disconnected 
“facts” to the world of experience in which 
our thought, and we as thinking creatures, live 
and move and have our being. But if there 
be such an outside world of such loose, discon- 
nected facts, we at any rate have no knowledge 
of it, nor does it come within our experience. 
If we think, we think propositions. A term is 
either understood by us to be part of a propo- 
sition expressed, understood, or implied, or 
else it is a meaningless sound. If it is more 
than a meaningless sound, it is a sound with a 
meaning, and the meaning is a proposition. 

I will take it, therefore, that in experience 
we have to do, and can have to do, only with 
propositions, and that of propositions some are 
inferred from other propositions and some are 
not, There is, therefore, nothing irrational in 
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believing the propositions which are not 
inferred but are facts of experience ; and it is, 
strictly speaking, irrational to say that you will 
only believe those propositions which are 
inferred from other propositions. We are, 
therefore, not convinced, and we need not be 
intimidated by those who say that, as there is 
no process by which the existence of God can 
be exhibited as an inference, therefore it is 
irrational to believe it. We shall simply say 
that neither is there any process by which the 
non-existence of God can be demonstrated as 
a logical inference from the fact of experience. 
The question is not what can be inferred from 
experience, but what is given in experience. 
Here, perhaps, it is necessary or advisable 
to remind ourselves that by experience is not 
meant the experience of any one individual, 
but the experience in which all finite beings 
share. That experience is exhausted by no 
one individual, nor has any one individual the 
sole and exclusive right of interpreting it. As 
a matter of fact, on this very point, viz. the 
existence of God, it is read differently by 
different individuals: one sees the fact there ; 
another sees that it is not there; another 
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cannot tell whether it is there or not. And 
however sure any one of them may be of what 
he sees he is not in a position to say that any 
one else must also see it—that such an one 
may see it, if he will, however, he who does 
see it feels no doubt. We must therefore 
accept it as a fact to begin with that what one 
man sees another may equally well not see. 
But if we accept this conclusion, what in- 
ference are we to draw from it? Each man 
in this case regards what he sees as truth ; 
and what each sees as true involves the un- 
truth of what the other sees. To say that we 
must accept this state of things and cannot go 
beyond it, is to say that the same thing both 
is and is not true. And to say that, is to say 
that there is no truth. And there, on that 
view, is an end of the matter: we have 
reached philosophical Scepticism—there is no 
truth. The only alternative to this position is 
to assume, as a matter of faith, that there is 
truth, and only one truth, that which is valid 
for all. Further, in making that assumption 
we have also made other assumptions which 
are also equally questioned or denied by 
philosophical Scepticism: we. have assumed 
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that there are other thinking beings besides 
ourselves, and we have assumed that those 
beings have a common experience—that there 
is not only a plurality of spirits but a com- 
munion of spirits. That these assumptions 
are true is questioned by the philosophy of 
Solipsism, which asserts that I exist and that. 
there is no proof that other beings exist, still 
less that they and I have communion. Once 
more then, if Solipsism is right, we can pro- 
ceed no further; and if we decide that we 
must, or at any rate that we do, and that we 
will, believe in a community of spirits having a 
common experience, we can only do so as a 
matter of faith. And that there is truth, one 
and indivisible and valid for all spirits, is as I 
have said also matter of faith. From this 
point of view, viz., that there is such a thing 
as truth—a point of view which after all is the 
ordinary point of view—it is inevitable that it 
must either be or not be true, and cannot both 
be and not be true, that there is a personal 
God. Further, every man who accepts one 
of these alternatives on the strength of his 
own experience must regard the other as a 
mere assumption. In other words, he assumes 
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the alternative which he accepts to be that 
which is true for all thinking beings: he is 
asserting not only that it is true for him, true 
in his experience, but that it is the truth of 
common experience, of that experience which 
is common to, and shared in, by all finite 
spirits. So long, however, as others make the 
opposite assumption, as they have a perfect 
right to do, so long he must recognise that his 
belief is for others what theirs is for him, viz., 
an assumption. 
_ It comes to this, then, that it is impossible to 
demonstrate either the existence or the non- 
existence of God as a logical inference from 
any premises that we have or can imagine 
ourselves as having. We have, therefore, to 
accept whichever proposition we do accept as 
uninferred. Being uninferred, it appears as, 
or is, a fact of experience ; and it is as a fact 
of our experience that we accept it. Lhere is 
no logical constraint upon us: we are free to 
accept or reject it. Atheism is possible 
because the will is free to believe or not 
believe in God; and it is because the will is 
free, and only because it is free, that religion 
is possible. Hence it is that the common 
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experience, in which all finite spirits share, 
has no constraining power to compel us to 
accept either alternative. We are free, we 
have freedom to close our eyes to facts, to the 
facts of our common experience. If we had 
no such freedom, atheism would be unknown, 
and the very notion of it an idea that we 
simply could not grasp. But we are free: we 
are also free to open our eyes and to see the 
loving-kindness of the Lord. This freedom is 
not a thing which any man is debarred from, 
though any man may debar himself from it, 
for he is free to deny the freedom of the will 
and to_assert that he finds no such freedom in 
his experience. Nay! the very man who 
asserts his freedom may be very far from 
realising it or understanding the dangers to 
which it exposes him. To say that we are 
free, that we have perfect freedom to believe 
in God, sounds so easy. It is only when we 
understand that we are free, equally and per- 
fectly free, to disbelieve, that any difficulty 
arises. ‘Thus for a long time, in the days of 
one’s youth, one may go on in happy ignorance 
of this latter side of one’s freedom, under the 
delusion that it is simply impossible to dis- 
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believe. In the world beyond one’s home, one 
is told or knows that strange things take place 
—but then they must be strange people who 
do them—rational persons all believe. But 
when one goes into the world, one finds that 
rational persons do not all believe; and that 
the people who disbelieve are, or at any rate, 
so long as you did not know, appeared to be, 
quite human beings. And this disillusionment, 
this waking up from the delusion that it is im- 
possible for rational beings and estimable men 
to disbelieve, is sometimes followed by fatal 
results: it is discovered that disbelief is not 
an impossibility—and then freedom (which 
has perhaps coincided with the first escape 
from home) is conceived to consist wholly in 
freedom to disbelieve. You are free to dis- 
believe, there is nothing to stop you—the old- 
time arguments at any rate are incapable of 
giving you pause, you have been through all 
of them, they have no hold on you or power 
to check you. Thus you may rush to the 
extreme which is the very opposite to that 
from which you started: first disbelief was, 
now belief is, impossible. You go on in 
ignorance—no longer happy ignorance—of 
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the fact that you still are free. Indeed, the 
characteristic of those who are in this state is 
that they find it just inconceivable that any 
rational creature can believe in religion. 
They do not believe in, or at any rate they 
have not realised, the freedom of the will. 
At least they do not believe that in this 
respect there zs any freedom for vatzonal 
creatures: there are things which they must 
believe, or rather disbelieve, if they are 
rational. The trouble is that they cannot 
help seeing and admitting to themselves that 
there are other people—to all appearance, 
indeed beyond all doubt, rational creatures, or 
rational enough in other matters—who hold 
themselves under no compulsion to disbelieve. 
And the man who gets to this point, and has 
fairness enough to turn the matter over, is 
very apt to begin to doubt whether there is 
any such thing as truth, or to assume the 
thoroughly illogical position of the Agnostic, 
viz., that there are some things, science for 
instance, in which truth can be attained ; and 
other things—the only really interesting 
things—in which it cannot, and with regard 
to which there very probably is no truth. At 
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this point there is a ray of hope, the possibility 
of escape. The man who begins by sitting on 
the fence of Agnosticism, will probably come 
down: as he sits there and looks down on the 
persons on both sides of the fence, and reflects 
that they were free to choose and have chosen 
freely whichever side they liked, it may occur 
to him that after all he cannot be so very 
different from other people—that if they are 
free to take a side, he probably is equally free. 
But this freedom, which before seemed to him » 
so easy—so easy that he exercised it first one 
way and then the other—now wears another 
aspect. It requires, or rather perhaps it con- 
sists in an exercise of the will. To maintain 
the position you have taken up, to say “so | 
will, and so I believe,’ requires a constant 
exercise of will-power. To take up your 
position is one thing, to maintain it is 
another, for your will is still free—other- 
wise there would be no relapses from con- 
version. 

We are then free, always free, to assume 
either that there is or that there is not a God; 
and it is not until you have made the assump- 
tion that you can experience its consequences ; 
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nor until you have experienced its con- 
sequences can you know its value. Without 
Faith you cannot feel the consequences of 
- Faith: only by living the life can you do so. 
The consequences to be valued must be felt : 
no intellectual discussion can take the place of 
the feeling. Feeling and emotion are every 
whit as essential as reason to the realisation of 
truth. If belief is, as it has been defined to 
be, “ readiness to act,” then the glow of belief, 
without which there is no action, is something 
other and more than that ‘“ pure reason” which 
Aristotle says ‘moves nothing.” The glow 
of belief not only imparts warmth to action, it 
gives light to reason. It gives that light by 
which we see that the assumption we origin- 
ally made by faith is no mere assumption 
made privately and individually by us, but the 
truth which in the words of Hegel (“ Philo- 
sophy of Religion,” i. 3) is ‘‘the substance of 
actual existing things.” ‘It may have”—this . 
image of the Absolute, he says—“ it may have 
a more or less present vitality and certainty 
for the religious and devout mind; or it may 
be represented as something longed and 
hoped for, far off and in the future. Still, 
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it always remains a certainty.” It is of 
the Absolute that Hegel uses these words. 
And if in using the word Absolute, ‘we 
depart from Hegel’s own usage,” and say. 
that “the Absolute is not God” but a non- 
personal principle of unity analogous to that 
found in a college or a club, we are stripping 
Faith of its emotional quality and thereby 
annihilating it. Faith is not purely intellectual 
but also emotional, and the emotion is Love. 
A principle of unity does not inspire any 
particular love, nor can it feel it or pour it 
forth. A fellow-being may do both. But 
love, even of our neighbour, is not the same 
as love of God; nor is our neighbour’s love 
the same as God’s love. If by the Absolute 
we mean simply a principle of unity, there can 
be no love in question. But here again the 
appeal is to experience: either we do or we 
do not feel God’s love for us. And in either 
case there is little more to say. To feel it 
not, is to feel no need of being grateful, to 
have nothing—nothing—to be thankful for. 
From the brink of that abyss, let us turn away 
to the alternative, to God’s love for us. If we 
feel it, there is an end to any question whether 
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the Absolute is personal or not: ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 

I may now conclude by summing up this 
course of lectures on the relation of the 
Evolution of Religion to the Philosophy of 
Religion. The theory of the Evolution of 
Religion is concerned essentially with the 
task of arranging the common experience of 
mankind, so far as it is religious, under the 
forms of Space and Time, and in accordance 
with the law of Cause and Effect. That 
becomes quite obvious when we reflect that 
part of the task of students of the Science of 
Religion consists in endeavouring to deter- 
mine whether Religion was or was not pre- 
ceded by a non-religious period in the 
development of humanity, and—in either case 
—what were the causes which produced the 
result. That was the question which I raised 
in the first lecture : whether the state of things 
which we find now in the South-Eastern tribes 
of Central Australia—a state either religious 
or approximating on religion—or that which 
we find among the Northern tribes—a state 
distinctly less religious, or more remote from 
religion—is the earlier in time and the cause 
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of the other. And in either case, we are 
further concerned with the task of deter- 
mining whether the state of things which we 
find and believe to have been the earlier in 
one quarter of the globe, in one region of 
space, is to be assumed to have been also 
the earlier in a different quarter of the globe, 
a different region of space. And however 
we determine the question, we alike assume 
that the state of things is the effect of pre- 
existing causes. 

Thus the theory of the Evolution of 
Religion cannot work unless we assume the 
validity of space, time, and the universality 
of the law of causation. On the other hand 
it is not necessary, for the purpose of tracing 
the Evolution of Religion, that we should 
assume either that the will is free or that 
God exists: there are distinguished students 
of the Science of Religion who are con- 
vinced that both these latter assumptions are 
erroneous, and that the assumptions of the 
validity of space, time, and causation are 
correct. There are students, however, who 
differ from them on both points. The points, 
therefore, must be discussed; and the dis- 
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cussion is Philosophy. The theory of 
Evolution, therefore, is one thing, Philosophy 
is another. The Evolution of Religion is one 
thing, and the Philosophy of Religion is another. 
The theory of Evolution generally—as applied 
to other things than religion— assumes the 
validity of space, time, and causation; and 
. therefore the question whether they are valid 
is a matter to be discussed by Philosophy 
generally. The theory of the Evolution of 
Religion in particular insists that the ques- 
tions as to the freedom of the will and the 
existence of God must be relegated to Philo- 
sophy —to the Philosophy of Religion in 
particular. 

Whether we turn from Evolution or Evolu- 
tion of Religion to Philosophy or Philosophy 
of Religion, the first question that confronts 
us is whether the theory of Evolution—and 
science generally—is experience or reflection 
on experience, whether it is concrete or ab- 
stract. And I therefore devoted the second 
lecture to arguing that science is not the facts 
with which it deals but an abstraction from 
them, that the Science of Religion is some- 
thing very different from religion, and that 
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the theory of the Evolution of Religion is 
not a religious experience. 

When once we recognise the difference 
between an experience and reflection on that 
experience — when we see that in reflection 
or by reflection we dissect experience, and 
that the dissected creature is not the living 
creature— then it becomes intelligible that 
space, time, and causation are forms into 
which we distribute our dissected experience, 
the order in which we arrange the words of 
our translation, an order which is peculiar to 
the translation and does not belong to the 
original. That was the sum and substance 
of the third lecture : the theory of Evolution 
generally assumes the validity of space and 
time; Philosophy has to enquire into the 
validity of the assumption. 

Finally, religion assumes the freedom of 
the will and the existence of God; and the 
Philosophy of Religion has to enquire into the 
validity of those assumptions. Here, there- 
fore, we come once more to close quarters 
with the question of the relation of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion to the Evolution of Religion. 
Religion, as I say, assumes the freedom of the 
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will and the existence of God. The theory 
of Evolution, whether applied to religion or 
to anything else, refuses to make any such as- 
sumptions. Some of the most distinguished 
students of the Evolution of Religion refuse 
either to make or to believe in those assump- 
tions. The question as to the validity of these 
assumptions, which by some are regarded as 
true and by others as not true, may be dis- 
cussed ; and if it is discussed, the discussion 
is Philosophy—Philosophy of Religion. The 
position which I have taken up in this, the 
fourth lecture, is that, though the question 
may and must constantly be discussed, it 
cannot be settled by Philosophy. The busi- 
ness or part of the business of Philosophy— 
and it has hitherto discharged that part of 
its business very thoroughly—is to examine 
attempts to prove that there is or is not a 
God, and to show that without Faith there 
is no proof. The whole question is as to the 
contents of experience; and whether we will 
see and attend to what is there, is a matter 
of will—free-will—or perhaps I should 
rather say that when we have Faith and 
when we do believe, then we can go on to 
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erect a philosophy on that foundation. Then 
we are in a position to assert what the content 
of experience is and to build upon it. It is 
upon experience that constructive philosophy 
must be based. If the work of excavating 
and clearing out the foundations appears to 
be destructive, let us remember that it is 
destructive only if we propose to erect nothing 
on the site ; and that the appearance is wholly 
misleading if our hope is there to raise a temple 
of the Lord. 

The whole question is, I say, as to the 
content of experience —whether we have 
experience of God. If we are satisfied that 
we have, then our position is that those 
who believe they have not, believe so freely, 
of their own free will; and that they are 
mistaken in so believing. They base them- 
selves on their own personal experience ; and, 
we cannot help believing, they tend to over- 
look the fact that in so doing they fall into 
the fallacy of Solipsism, the fallacy, that is, 
of imagining that experience is limited to 
myself, the fallacy of denying that there is 
a common experience in which all finite 
spirits share, and of which no individual is 
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the sole, authorised interpreter. On the 
other hand, there are those who endeavour 
to make this community or communion of 
spirits their starting-point, and to argue from 
it to the Absolute, the principle of unity. 
By some of them it is maintained that this 
principle of unity can be proved to be a 
personal God; by others it is maintained 
that it can only be an impersonal principle, — 
and that therefore there is no God. On 

the whole, therefore, I think it wiser to 
regard these arguments as an_ additional 
proof of the position that we must begin 
with belief in God, by recognising that He 
is no inference or hypothesis, and that we 
must not hope to reach Him by putting a 
train of reasoning between us and Him. At 
that distance spiritual communion becomes a 
remote possibility, whereas we know it in 
experience as the most immediate fact. 
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EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE AR Tus 
trated. Cr. 8v0, 38. 6d. 


Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Lirtte Breviary FoR TRAVELLERS IN 
Iraty. Fcap. Bve. Leather. 58. net. 


Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. ole. ars. mez. 


Porter (G. R.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy 8ve. ats. net. 


Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. v0. 6s. 


Price (Eleanor C.). CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU. Illustrated. Second Ldttion, 
Demy Bve. x08. 6d. net. 


Price (L. L.), A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TON PER, Seventh Edition. Cr. Bue. 
as. 


Pyeraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. met, 


Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW 'O KNOW THEM. | Illustrated, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Regan (c. Tate). THE FRESHWATER 
SHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
Hincered: Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Reid (Arehdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy Sve, aiz. 
set, 
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Robertson /C. Grant). SELECT STAT. 
UTES, CASHES. AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1844. Derry Bue. ros. bu. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 


Buc. 10s. 6d. net, 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy &ve. 
tos. 6d. net. 


“Ryan (P. F. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS; A Soctat History.  Lillus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net, 


St. Franeis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by WILLIAM 
Heywoop. lilustrated. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 


‘Saki’ (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 
Third Edition. Frap. 8ve. 25. 6a net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Feaf. 8v0. 

2s. 62, net. 


Sandeman (G. A. C.). 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 


Schidrowitz (Philip). 
trated. Demy 8vo, 


Selous (Edmund), 


METTERNICH, 
Ios. 6a. net. 


RUBBER. 
tos. 6d. net. 


TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. | Illustrated. leventh Euz- 
tion. Fecap. Bvo. 2s. 6a. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 

JACK’S INSECTS, Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Shekecpeeee (William). 
THE FOUR FOLIQs, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each £4 4s. met, or a complete set, 


aS 12s. met, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Gzorcz WynDHAM. Demy 8ve. Buck- 
vam. 105. 6d. 


Illus- 


Shelley (Perey Bysshe), THE POEMS 
OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With 
an Introduction by A. CLurTon-BrocK and 
notes by C. D. Locock. Two Volumes, 
Demy 8vo. ats. net. 


Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 55. met. 


Smith (Adam). 


THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS, 


Edited by Epwin Cannan. 
Two Volumes, Demy 8vo. 15. net. 


Smith (G. ed ha GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated. Cr. 800. 6s. ned. 


Snell (F. J.). A neaeen OF EXMOOR, 


Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. , 
THE CUSTOMS OF rhe ENGLAND. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 


*Stancliffe.” GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Fourth Edition. Heap. ve. 18. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sipnay Corvin. A Mew and En- 
larged Edition in four volumes. Third 
Ldition, Feap. 8vo. Each ss. Leather, 
each 5s. net. 


Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND. 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M. 1. Steven- 
son during 1887-88, Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 
6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Barrour. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 80. rts 


net. 


Streatfeild (R. A.). 
AND MUSICIANS, 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Iilustrated. Cr. 800, 


6s. net. 


Symes (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVo.- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.8v0. 25. 6d. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Frag. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META.- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ios. 6a. met, 


Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet 
JAPANESE GARDENS, 
Cr. 420. 


MODERN MUSIC 
Illustrated. Second 


Osgood), 
Illustrated 
215. net. 


Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Forrescuz. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAR. 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


(Franels)) SELECTED 
OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Witrrip 
MEYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Seventh Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, Medium 16mo0. 28. 6d net. Lamb- 
skin 38. 6a. met. Also an edition in superior 
binding, 6s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE, 
Medium 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 


Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI: 

1s Lirg anp Works. With 16 Illustra- 

tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition, Cr. 
Bue. 55. met. 


Thompson 
POEMS 
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Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE S{fUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 8ve. 108. 6d. net. 


Triggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, Present, AND Possiprz. Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Reyal 8ve. 
15s. net. 


*Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER’> LIFE, Demy 8v0. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


*Underwood (F. M.). UNITED ITALY. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Urwiek (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. C>. 8vo. 6s. 


Vaughan (Herbert M.). THE NAPLES 
RIVIERA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8v0e. Round corners. 
55. met. 


Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Ir. Mooxs. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 


155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an‘ Introduction by 
the late Dean CuurcH. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. _ 158. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bisuorp or Rirvon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 


ade (G. W.), and Wade (J H.). 
RAMBLES IN SOMERSET, Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. Witha Record of the Ex- 
pediuion of 1903-1904. Illustrated. Lhird 
and Cheaper Editon. Medium 8vo, 75, 6d. 


nel, 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG. 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS; Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Aricge LeicHTon CreaTuur 
and Basit Crump. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6a. each, 

Tue Rinc or THE NiBELUNG. 
Fifth Edition. 
ParsirAL, LOHENGRIN, AND THE Hoty 
GRAIL. 
TrisTAN AND IsoLp#. 
TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
gf NUREMBERG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED; Little Homilies te 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott Bvo. as. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Swall Pott 8vo. 


2s. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Evizaperuh 
WATERHOUSE. Large Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott 8vo. 15. net. 


Waters (W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
78. 6a. net. 


Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 


THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
*Wedmore (Sir Frederick), MEMO- 


RIES. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Weigall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 

Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 75. 6d. net. 


Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ASHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eleventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR ~— 
WILDE. Jn Twelve Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 
5s. net each volume. 

1. Lorpy ArTHUR SAVILE’s CRIME AND 
THE PorTRAIT oF Mr. W. H. wu. THE 
Ducuess of Papua. wl. Poems. Iv. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. v. A WOMAN 
or No Imrorrance. vi. AN IpgzaL Hus- 


BAND. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST, vit. A Housg or Pomiu- 
GRANATES. 1x. INTENTIONS. x. Dz Pro- 


FUNDIS AND Prison LETTERS. x1. Essays, 
xu. Sarom#, A FLorentTINgE TRAGEDY, 
and La Sainte CouRTISANE. 


Williams (H. Neel) THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated, Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 245. net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY: Marig Av&calvg or 
Savoy, Ducnussz pg BourGcoGne, MoTHER 
or Lovis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU; Louis Francois ARMAND DU 
Pvussis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Deany 8v0. 


15s. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marre 
Caroting, Ducnesse pe Berry (1798 
t87a). Hlustrated. Deary By. xgs. net, 
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Wood (Sir Brel FROM MIDSHIP. 
MAN TO FIKLD-MARSHAL, Tus 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy bve. 9s. 6d. 
net. Also Frag. vo. 1s. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857-59). 
Illustrated. Second Ddition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Wood al Birkbeok), and Edmonds 
(Col, J. K.). A HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 


STATES (1861-5). With an Introduction 
by Seznsern WILKINSON, 
and Plans, TAsra Eaition. Demy Sve. 
225. 6. net, 


With 24 Maps | 





Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowx Li 
C. Suitu. Jn Three Volumes. Demy &ve. 
15s. net. 


Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE, Third Edition, Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 


Part II.—A SELECTION oF SERIES. 


Ancient Cities. 
Geneial Editor, B. C. A. WINDLB. 


Cr, Sve. 


45. 6a. et cach volume. 


With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


Enistou.. Alfred Harvey. 
Canternury. J.C. Cox. 
Cruster. B.C. A. Wiadle. 
Dusum. S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 


Evinsyrcu. M.G. Williamson. 

Lincotn. EE. Mansel Sympson. 
Surewssury, T. Auden. 

WELLs and Grastonsury. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books, 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy 8vo. 


4s. 6d. net each volume 


With Numerous Illustrations, 


ARCHACLOGY AND 
R. Munro, 

Baris or EnGtann, Tux. Canon J. J. Raven. 
Second Eatiion. 

Brassks or ENGLAND, Tue. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Secona Kadition. 

Ceitic ArT IN PaGan anv CHRISTIAN 
Trxmus, J. Romilly Allen. Second Ldition, 

Castries anp Wariap Towns or ENGLAND, 
Tre. A. Harvey. 

Domusnay Inquasr, Tux, Adolphus Ballard. 

Eneuisw Cuurcn Furnirurg, J. C. Cox 
and A.-Harvey. Second Edition, 

Exeuism Costums. From Prehistoric Times 
to the Nnd of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 

Ewcusa Monastic Lier Abbot Gasquet. 

Yourth Aas rioos,, 

Ewnatisu Sears. J. Harvey Bloom. 

Foix-Lore as aw Huisroricay Scrmuce, 
Sir G. L. Gomme, 

Gitws Amp Companies oy Lonpon, Tus. 
Searge Unwin. 


Fatse ANTIQUITIES. 


MANnox AND MANoRIAL Recorvs, Tue 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

Mapiatvat Hosrirars o¢ ENGLAND, Tue. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Otv Enoiisu Instruments or hfusic, 
FLW. Galpin. Second Hadition, 

Ory Encusu Lisranims. James Hutt. 

Otp Surviczk Booxcs or tus ENGusu 
Cuuxcn. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Second Kaitien, 

Parish Live in EDIAVAL ENGLAND, 
Abbot Gasquet. Wird Adition. 


Passe REGISTERS OF ENGLanp, Tne, 
J. C. Cox. ; 


REMAINS OF THE Prwwisrorrc AGE IN 
Encianp, C. A. Windle. Second 
Badition, ” 

Roman Era ty Barrram, Tum, J. Ward. 

Romano-Hxitish Burtpincs ana EARTH- 
worxs. J. Ward. 

ovat Fonests or Eneraxn, Tue. pees 
OX. 


Saaucrs oy Bartisw Sarre. J.C. Wall. 


With — 
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The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8vo0. 


2s. 6d. net each volume. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Auv’s Weitt Tuat Enps WELL. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
CyYMBELINE. 

Comerpy or Errors, Tue. 
Hamuiser. Third Edition, 
Jutrus Caxsar. 
*Kinc Henryiv. Pr.t 
Kino Henry v. 
Kine Henry vi. 
Kine Henry vi. 
Kane Henry vi 
Kine Lear. 
*Kinc RicHarp 1. 

Kuve RicHarp 111. ; 

Lirg anp DEATH or KincG Joun, THE. 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost. 

MacseETu. 


Prt 
Pr in 
Pru 


MEAsuRE FOR MEASURE. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, THE. 
MipvsumMMER Nicut’s Dram, A: 
OTHELLO. ‘ cs ” 
PERICLES. 

RoMEo AND JULIET. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Tempest, THE. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Titus ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THR 
TweLrrH NIGHT. 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

*WINTER’s Taz, THe. 


Classics of Art. 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Tue Art or THE Grexxs. H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6a. net. 


Tue ArT oF THE Romans. H. B. Walters. 


155. neh. 
Cuarpin. H.E.A. Furst. 125. 6d. net. 
Donatrziito. Maud Cruttwell. x55. net. 
Frorgentiwg Scutprors oF THE RENAIS- 
sance. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. 125. 64. net. 
Gszorce Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
sas. 6d. et. 
Gurrtanpvalo. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition. 108. 6a. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


MicHgLanGgeLo. Gerald S. Davies. 


net 
Rus 


125. 62. 


ens. Edward Dillon, 255. eZ. 
RapHart. A. P. Opps. ras. 62. net, 
REMBRANDT’S Ercuines. A. M. Hind. 
*Srr Tomas LAwRrENCE. Sir Walter 
Armstrong. 21s. net. 
Titan. Charles Ricketts. x59. net. 
Tintorertro. Evelyn March Phillipps. xss. 
net, 
Turner’s SKETCHES AND Drawincs. A. J. 
FINBERG. 125. 6d. net. Second Edition, 
Veiazguez. A. de Beruete. xos. 6a. net. 


The ‘“*Complete” Series. 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 


Tux Computers Briiarp Prayer. Charles 


Roberts. 10s. 6d. set. i sor 
Tus Comrizts Coox. Lilian Whitling. 
Albert E. 


78. 6d. net. 

Tue Comrrete CRICKETER. J 
Knight. 75.62. net. Second Edition. — 

Tus Comrtete Foxnunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson. x25. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Tan Comrpters Gotrrer. Harry Vardon. 
ros. 6d. met. Twelfth Edition. 

Tum CompteTe Hockey-Piaver. Eustace 
E. White. 55. met. Second Edition. 

Tus CompreTe Lawn TENNIS PLAYER. 
A. Wallis Myers, tos. 6. net. Third 
dition, Revised. : 

Tee Comrcete Mororist. Filson Young. 
ass. 6d. net, New Edition (Seventh), 


Tue CompLtete MovuntTainezer. G. D 
Abraham. 155. set. Second Edition, 

Tue ComPpLeTe OarsmMan. R. C. Lehmann. 
108. 6d. net. 

Tue CompLetz PHoToGRAPHER. R. Child 
Bayley. 10s. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 

Tue CompLetTe Rucsy FooTBALLER, ON THR 
New ZEALAND SysTEM. D, Gallaher and 
W.J.Stead. 10s. 6d. met. Second Edition. 

Tue Comprere Suotr. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. 12s. 6d. net. Third Edition. 


Tue CompteTe Swimmer. F. Sachs. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


*Tue CompLere YACHTSMAN. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and K. du Boulay. 15s. met. 
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The Connoisseur’s Library. 


With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal 8vo. 


Enciisn Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
EnGuish Cotourzp Booxs. Martin Hardie. 
Ercuines. Sir F.Wedmore. Second Edition. 


Evrorsan Enamers. Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame. 


Grass. Edward Dillon. 

Go.tpsmITHS’ AND Sitversmitus’ Worx. 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 

IttuMINATED Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 


Second Edition, 


25s. net cach volume. 


Ivorizs. Alfred Maskell. 
Jewsiiery. H. Clifford Smith. 
Edition. 
Mazzotints. Cyril Davenport. 
Mimniaturgs. Dudley Heath. 
Porceiain. Edward Dillon. 
*Fing Booxs. A. W, Pollard. 
Szas. Walter de Gray Birch. 


Woop Scutrturg. Alfred Maskell. Second 
Edition. 


Second 


Handbooks of English Church History. 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown bve. 


Trg FounDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
J. H. Maude. 

Tue Saxon CHURCH AND THE Norman Con- 
quest. C. T. Cruttwell. 

Tre MepiavaL CHURCH AND THE Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 


25. 6a. net each volume, 


Tue ReFoRMATION Pgriop. Henry Gee 

Tue StruGG.e witm Puritanism. Bruce 
Blaxland. 

Tye CuHurcH or ENGLAND IN THE EIGu- 
TERENTH CENTURY. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology. 


Tue Doctrine or THE INCARNATION. R.L. 
Ottley. Ps Edstion, Revised, Demy 
8ve. 125. 6d. 

A History or Earry Curistian Doctrine. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, Demy 8ve. 105. 60. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE History or 
Revicion, F. B. Jevons. Fifth Ldstion. 
Demy Bue. nos. 6d, 


An INTRODUCTION To THE History oF THB 
Cregps. A. E, Burn. Demy 8ve. 10s. 62. 

Tue PxtLrosorpHy or Reicion in EXGLAND 
AND AmERiCa, Alfred Caldecott. Demy &ve. 
ros. 6d. 

Tus XXXIX Articies or THE CHURCH oF 
Enctanp. Edited by E. C. S. Gibsoa, 
Seventh Edition. Demy sve. 125. 6d. 


The “ Home Life” Series, 


Ullustrated, Demy 8vo. 


Home Lirm we AMERICA. Katherine G. 


Busbey. Second Edition. 
Home Lirg in France 
Edwards. Fifth Edition 
Home Lirg in (sakmMany. 
Second Kadition. 
Homu Lirkt in HoLvane. 
decona Laition. 


Miss Betham- 
Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 


DD. S. Meldrum. 


6s. to 10s. 6a. net. 


Home Lire tw Iraty, 
Second Edition. 


Home Lirz in Norway. 


Lina Duff Gordon. 


H K. Dantis 
Home Lirg iw Russia. Dr, A.S. Rappoport. 


Home Liem iw Sram. 


S. L. bensusen. 
Second Lattivs. re 
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1S 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain und Coloured Books. 


Fcap. 8vo. 
WITH COLOURED 


Otp Cotourep Booxs. George Paston. 
net. 


Tue Lirg anp DeatH or Joun MytrTon, 
Esq. Nimrod. #/ifth Edition. 


Tue Lirt or A SPORTSMAN. Nimrod. 


Hanptry Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 


2s. 


Mr. Spronce’s Sprortinc Tour. R. S. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 
Jorrocxs’s JAUNTS AND Jotuitizs. R. S. 


Surtees. Third Edition. 
Ask Mamma. R.S. Surtees. 


Tus ANALYSIS oF THE HunTING Fig p. 
R. S. Surtees. 

Tue Touror Dr. Syntax In SEARCH OF 
THE PicTuRESQUE. William Combe. 

Tur Tour or Dr. Syntax tn SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTION. William Combe. 


Tue Turrp Tour or Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH 


or A WiFE. William Combe. 


Tux History oF JoHnny Quakz GENUS. 
The Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ 


Tue Enciisn Dance or Dezatu, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 





35. 6d. net each volume. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Dance or Lirze: A Poem. The Autho: 
of ‘Dr. Syntax.’ 


Lire 1n Lonpon. Pierce Egan. 


Rear Lirg in Lonpon. An Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). Twe Volumes. a 


Tue Lirg or An Actor. Pierce Egan. 


Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. Oliver Gold- 
sinith. 


THe Mitirary ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcomg. An Officer. 


Tue NATIONAL Sports oF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A Post CaprTain. 
A Naval Officer. 


Gamonta. Lawrence Rawstorne. 


An AcapemMy For Grown Horsemen. 
Geoffrey Gambado. 


Rea Lirg in IRELAND. A Real Paddy. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN 
THE Navy. Alfred Burton. 


Tue Otp ENGLISH SQuiRE. 


Tue Encuisu Spy. 
Two Volumes. 


John Careless. 


Bernard Blackmantle. 
7s. net. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Grave: A Poem. Robert Blair. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. 
vented and engraved by William B.ke. 


Winpsor Castie. W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


Tue Towrer or Lonpon. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, 


In- 


Frank Fairvecu. F. E. Smedley. 


Tue CompLteat ANGLER. Izaak Walton and 


Charles Cotton. 


Tue Pickwick Pargrs. Charles Dickens. 


Leaders of Religion. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portratts. 


Crown 8v0. 


CarpinaL Newman. R. H. Hutton, 

Joun WESLEY. J. H. Overton. 

Bishop Witserrorce. G. W. Daniell. 

Carpinat Manninc. A. W. Hutton, 

Cuaries Simzon. H.C. G. Moule. 

Joun Knox. F.MacCunn. Second Edition. 

Joun Hows. R. F. Horton. 

Tuomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

Grorce Fox, THE Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
Third Edition. 

Joun Kepis. Walter Lock. 


2s. met each volume. 


Tuomas Cuatmers. Mrs, Oliphant. Second 


Edition. 
LanceLot AnprEwes. R.L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 
Aucustine oF Canrersury. E, L. Cutts. 
Wittiam Laup. W H. Hutton, Third Ed, 
Joun Donnz. Augustus Jessop. 
Tuomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 
Latimer. R, M. Carlyle and A, J. Carlyle, 
BisHor ButTLer. W. A. Spooner. 
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The Library of Devotion. 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8v0, cloth, 25.3 leather, 28. 6d, net cach volume, 


Tue Conresstons or Sr. AUGUSTINE. 
Seventh Edition. 
Tue Imrration or Curist. Sixth Edition. 


Tue Curistian Year. Fifth Edition. 
Lyra Innocentium. Third Edition. 
Tue Tempie. Second Edition. 

A Boox or Devotions. Second Edition. 


A Szriouvs Catt ro a Devour anp Hoy 
Lire. Fourth Edition. 


A Guiwr To Erernity. ©” i! 

Tue Inner Way. Second Edstion.. 

ON tHErLoyg.or Gop, . 

Tue Psavms or Davin, 

Lyra AposTo.ica. 

Tue Sone-or Sones. 

Tue Tuoucuts or Pascat. Second Edition. 


A Manvat or ConsonaTion FROM THE 
SAINTS AND Fatuers, 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 
Tue Sririrvat Combat. 
Tux Devotions or St, ANSEL. 


Bisnor Witson’s Sacra PrIvaTA. 


Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF oF SiN: 
NERS. : 


Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 7 


A Day Book From THE SAINTS AND 
Fatuers. 


A Littitz Boox or HEAVENLY Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lirz, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 


An InTropuction To THE Dxrvour Lire. 


Tue Littitz Flowers oF THE Giorrous 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS FRIARS. 

DEATH AND ImmorTAtiry. 

Tue Sprriruat Guipe. Second Edition. 

DEvorTions ror Every Day 1x THE WeEx 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 

Preces PrivatTas. 


Horas Mysticar: A Day Book from the 
Writings ot Mvctics of Many Nations, 


Little Books on Art. 


With many Illustrations. 


Demy 16mo. 


2s. 6d. net each volume, 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


Avsrzecut Diner. L. J. Allen. 
Arts or Jaran, Tus. E. Dillon. Third 


Edition, 
Booxriatrs. FE, Almack. 
Bortice.yr. Mary L. Bonsor, 


Burne-Jonus. F. de Lisle. 

Cerin. R. H. H. Cust. 

Curist1an SyMBoLism. Mrs. H. Jenner, 

Curisr in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Craupr.  E. Dillon. 

Constastz, H. W. Tompkins. 
Edition, 

Coror. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 

Enamets. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Eattion, 

Freperic Leicuron. A. Corkran. 

Grorcz Romney. G. Paston. 

Grezx Art. H.B. Walters. Fourth Hdittion. 

Grruze ann Boucusr, E. F. Pollard. 


Second 


House. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewe.tery. C. Davenport. 

Joun Horpner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir yh awa, Reynotps. J. Sime. Second 
Edition. 


Mitter. N. Peacock. - 
Miniaturgs. C. Davenport. 

Our Lapy in. Arr. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raruagt. A. R. Dryhurst. 
ReMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 
*Ropin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 
Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vanpycx. M. G, Smallwood. 


VeLazquez, W.. Wilberforce and A, R: 
Gilbert, 


Warts. R.E.D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 
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The Little Galleries. 


Demy 16me. 


2s. 6d. net each volume. 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 


A Lrrtutm Gatiery or Reynoips. 
A Litrte Gattery or Romney. 
A Lrrtte GaALiery oy Horrner. 


A Lrrriz Gaturry or Mixrars. 
A Lirtitx GaLitery or Encuisu Porrs. 


The Little Guide». 


‘With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs, 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. set ; leather, 38. 6d. net, cach volume, 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 


an ad 


uate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 


natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated, 


Camsripcz aNp ITs Cottzcrs. A. H. 
Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. 


Cuannet Istanps, THe. E. E. Bicknell. 
Encusn Laxzs, Tue. F. G. Brabant, 
Istm oy WicuT, Tx. G. Clinch. 

Lonpvon. G. Clinch. 

Marvern Country, Tue. B.C. A. Windle. 
Norru Wares. A. T. Story. 


Oxroxmp anp Ts Coices. J. Wells. 
Ninth Edition. 

Saaxxsrearr's Country. B.C. A. Windle. 
Fourth Edition. 

Sr. Paut’s Catueprau. G. Clinch. 


Wastuinstxrr Assxy. G. E. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. 





Brerxsuinz., F. G. Brabant. 
Bucxinauamsuirs. E. S, Roscoe, 
Cuesnize. W. M. Gallichan. 
Coxnwatt. A, L. Salmon. 

Dexsysnire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould.. Second Edition. 
Dorszr. F.R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Essux. J. C. Cox. ; 

Hampsuixg. J.C. Cox. 
Hertronpsnixre. H. W. Tompkins 
Kerr. G. Clinch. 

Knorr. CP. Crane 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND. 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 


Mippresex. J. B. Firth. : 
Monmoutusuire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 


Wade. 
Norro.k. 

Revised, 
NortTHAMPTONSHIRE, W.Dry. Second Xd. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
NorrincHAMsHire, L. Guilford. 
Oxrorpsuire. F. G. Brabant. 
Suropsuire. J, E. Auden, 


Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Second 
Edstion. 


SrarrorpsHire. C. Masefield. 

Surrotx. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J.C. Cox. 

Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Third Edition. 

Wirtsuirg. F. R. Heath. 

Yorxsuirg, Tue East Ruivina. 
Morris. 

Yorxsuirg, Tue Norru Ripina, J. EK. 
Morris. 

Yorxsuirs, Tux West Ripinc. J. EK 
Morris. Cloth, 3s. 6d. met; leather, 48. 6. 
net. 


A. Harvey 


W. A; Dutt. Second Edition, 


pe 





Brittany. §. Baring-Gould. 
Normanpy. C. Scudamore, 
Rome. C. G. Eilaby. 

Sicu.y. F. H. Jackson. 
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The Little Library. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure F rontispieces, 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 


Austen (Jane), PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE 


. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
Bacon Era nels). THE ESSAYS OF 


LORD BACON 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 


Barnett ARO). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


Beckford (William), THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIFH VATHEK. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Borrow (George), LAVENGRO. TZwoe 


Volumes. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Canning (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE AN'LI-JACOBIN : with some later 
Poems by GkorGE CANNING 


Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, 


Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Craik (Mrs.)) JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. T7wo Volumes. 


Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW, 


Danie. peters THE INFERNO OF 
Translated by H. F, Cary. 
THe PURGAT ORIO OF DANTE, Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H, F. Cary. 


Darley (G eorge), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE, 


Dickens(Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Twe Volumes. 


Lach Volume, cloth, ts. 6d. net. 


Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. Two 
Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Gaskell (Mrs,). CRANFORD. Second Ed. 
Lar ie (Nathaniel), THE SCARLET 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK. 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


“ps tiseon! (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 


1tton. 


Lamb (Charles), ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Locker (F.), LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. = MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols ouyen, A LITTLE BOOK 
OF EN SON NETS. 

Smith jee and James), REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Stopne Paprencel. A SENTIMENTAL 


bag ay rey eee, Lord), THE EARLY 
aS eal Fr ALF RED, LORD TENNY- 


IN ‘MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
hree Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volsemes. 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan LNs pS rs 
HENRY VAUGH 


Waterhouse labo, A LITTLE 


bOOK OF LIFE ND DEATH. 
Thirteenth E. ition, 


Wordsworth (W,). SELECTIONS FROM 
wonton OF WILLIAM WORDs.- 


Wordsworth (W.) and Colerid 
LYRICAL BALLADS, Sere tae 


5 POEMS OF 


—_ 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 
Pott 160. In 40 Volumes. Leather, price ts. net cach volume 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


10s. 7%. 


Miniature Library. 


Demy 32mo. 
EupHranor; A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Tue Lirz or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
Cuexpury. Written by himself. 


Leather, 1s. net each volume. 


Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 


Tue RusArvAt of Omar KuayyAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Eaition. 


The New Library of Medicine. 


Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, 


Care or THE Bopy, Tur. F. Cavanagh. 


Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


CuILpren oF THE Nation, Tue. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s- 6d. net. 

Controt or a Scource;: or, How Cancer 
is Curable, The. Chas. P. Childe. 75. 62. 
net. 


Disgases or Occupation. Sir Thomas Oliver. 
ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Drink Prosiem, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by ‘Il. N. Kelynack. 
75. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


Drucs AND THE Druc Hast. H. Sainsbury. 


FuncrionaL Nerve Diszasses. A. T. Scho- 
field. 7s. 64. net. 


Hyciengz or Minn, Tue. T. S. Clouston, 
Fifth Edition. 75. 6d. net. 


Inrant Morra.ity. Sir George Newman. 
7s. 6a. net. 


PREVENTION OF TuBERCULOSIS (CoNSUMP- 


TION), THe. Arthur Newsholme. tos. 6d. 
suet. Second Edition. 

Arr AND Heattu. Ronald C. Macfie. 7s. 6a. 
net. Second Edition. 


The New Library of Music. 
Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN, J/ustrated, Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 


Braums. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 


Edition. 


Hanper. R.A Streatfeild. Second Edition. 
Huco Wo tr, brucs: Newman. 


Oxford Biographies. 


dilustrated, Frap. 8vo. 


DanTE ALIGHIERI. 
Edition. 

Girotamo SavonaroLa. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Fourth Edition. 

Joun Howarp 


Aurrip TENNYSON. 
Editron. 


Sir Water Racricu. LI. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. E. KF. H. Capey. 


E. C. S. Gibson. 
A. C. Benson. 


Paget Toynbee. Third { THz YounG PREeTENDER. 


Second | CANNING. 


Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


C. S. Terry. 
Rosert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Cuatuam. A. S. McDowall. 

Francis or Assist. Anna M. Stoddart. 
W. Alison Phillips, 
BEACONSFIRLD. Walter Sichel. 
Jonann WoxrrGanGc GorTue. 
FRAN LOIS DB FENRLON. 


H. G. Atkins. 
Viscount St, Cyres. 
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Three Plays. 
cap. 8vo. 25, net. 


Tu Honzymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. Mitestonzs. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Arnold Bennett. Second Edition, Knoblauch. Second Edition, 


Kismet, Hdward Knoblauch, 


The States of Italy. 


Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Illustrated, Demy 8v0. 


A History or Mian uNDER THE SForRza. | A History or Verona. A. M. Allen, ras. 64. 
Cecilia M. Ady. os. 6d. net. net, 


A History or Perugia. W. Heywood. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Commentaries, 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, 
Demy 8vo. 


Tux Acts or rH Arostizs. Edited by R. THE Book or THE Proper Isaran, Edited 
B. Rackham. Sixth Edition. xos. 6d. by G. W. Wade. «ros. 6a. 


Tuz First Eristtg ov Pavut THE APOSTLE 
To THE CorinTuIans. Edited by H. L. sre one peered tpt id. or 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6s. Gunusis. ‘S. R. Driver. xs. 
Tus Boox or Exopus Edited by A. H. s . 
M'‘Neile. With a Mapand 3 Plans, 10s. 62 Tus Boox ov Jon, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
Tue Boox or Ezeximn, Edited by H. A. r y 
Redpath. ros. 6d. Tus Erisrix or St. Jamms. Edited with In- 
Tue Boox or Gunxsis. Edited with Intro troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling. 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver. Second Edition. 64, 
Eighth Edition. 0s. 6d. 


The “Young” Series, 
Lllustrated, Crown 8vo, 


Tus Younc Boranisr. W. P, Westell and | Tum Youne Encinzrr. Hammond Balt, 
C.S. Cooper. 3s. 6d. ner. Third Edition. 55. 


THe Younc CaRrEnran. Cyril Hall. ss. ba ae N hea: W. P. Westell. 
Tue YounG Evecrrician. Hammond Hail. Tue 


Ps Younc Oxniruo.ocisy. W. P. Westell, 
fe 5a. 
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Methuen’s Shilling Library. 


Fcap.. 8vo. 


Conprrion or Encianp, Tus. G. F, G. 
Masterman. 


Ds Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 


From MuipsHipMaN TO  FisLD-MARSHAL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 


*Iprat Husspanp, An. Oscar Wilde. 


*Jnecy Grover, His Boox. James M. 
Glover. 


*Joun Bovzs, King or THE Wa-Kixvuyu. 
John Boyes. 
Lapy WInpzxmErE’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 


Lertrers From a Sztr-Mapz MERCHANT 
to HIs Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Lire or Joun Ruskin, Tux. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 


Lirz or Rozexr Lovis Stevenson, THz. 
Graham Balfour. 


IS. et. 


*Lirg or Tennyson, Tux. A.C. Benson. 
*LITTLE OF EVERYTHING, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lorp ARTHUR Savite’s Crimz. Oscar Wilde. 


Lore or THe Honagy-Bes, Tue. Ticknex 
Edwardes, 


Man anp THE Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge 
Mary Macparenr. Maurice Maeterlinck 
Srtzctzp Posms. Oscar Wilde. 


SzvasTopoL, aNnD OTHER Storms. Leo 
Tolstoy. 


Tue Biug Birp. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Unpsr Five Reiens. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
*VarimMa LETTERS. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


*VicaR or Morwenstow, Tre. S. Baring: 
Gould. 


Books for Travellers. 


Crown 8vo, 


6s, each. 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour, 


© WanpEreR IN Frorence. EK. V. Lucas. 

A WANDERER 1n Paris. E. V. Lucas. 

A Wanpzrer in Hortanp. E. V. Lucas. 

A WANDEREE IN Lonpon. E. V. Lucas. 

Tux Norrotx Broavs. W. A. Dutt. 

Tus New Forgst. Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Naprizs. Arthur H. Norway. 

Tux Citizs or Umsria. Edward Hutton. 

Tux Crrims or Spam. Edward Hutton. 

®Tux Citimzs oF Lomsarpy. Edward 
Hutton. 

FLorencs AND NorTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
Grnoa. Edward Hutton. 

Signa AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY, 
Hutton. 


Edward 


Roms. Edward Hutton. 
VENICE AND VeENETIA. Edward Hutton. 
Tue Bretons at Home. F. M. Gostling. 


Tue Lanp oF Parvons (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 


A Book or THe Ruinz. 5S. Baring-Gould. 
Tue Napczs Rivuzra. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days 1n Cornwatt. C. Lewis Hind. 


TuroucH East ANGLIA Ix 4 Moror Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 


Tue Skirts or THE Great City. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 


Rounp apour Wictsuire. A. G. Bradley. 


ScorLanp oF To-pay. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 


Norway ANp ITs Fjoxps. M. A. Wyllie. 


Some Books on Art. 


Arr anv Lirx. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 


Cr. Seo. 55. net. 
Aims AND Ipgars in Arr. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. arge Post 


Bue. 55. net. 
Six Lecrurus on PAINTING. Geor e Clausen. 


Ulustrated. Third Edstion. rge Post 
Bee. 3. 6d, met. | 

Francesco GuarpI, 1712-1793 .G A. 
Singonson, Ilustrated. Imperial 4to. 


£2 28. web. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Boox oF Jos. 
William Blake. Quarto. £x 15. net. 


Joun Lucas, Porrrair Parnrer, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Iustrated. Jsperial 4te. 
3 35 net. 


One Hunprep MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. tos. 62. 
met. 


A Guipe ro THE BritisH Picturns mw rns 
Nationat GALLERY, Edward. Kingsten. 
Illustrated. cap. Bue. 35. 6d. mes, 
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Some Booxs ow Art—continued. 


On Hunvrep MASTERPIECES OF CULPTURE. 


With an Introduction by G. F. 1, Ilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

A Romney Forio. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Jsmferial Folio. Pa Iss. 
“net. 


Tre Samts in Art. Margaret E. Tabor. 


Illustrated. cag. 8ve. 35. 6. met. 
Sc noors or Parntinc. Mary Innes. 
trated. Cr. 8ve. 55. net. 


Illus- 


Tue Post laprgssionists. C. Lewis Hind. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cxutic ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN Times. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. ‘ 

‘*Crassics or ArT.” See page 13. 


“Tue Connoisseur’s Liprary.” See page 14 
“‘LittLe Books on ArT.” See page 16. 
“Tue Lirtie Gatierigs.” See page 17. 


Some Books on Italy. 


A History of MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Dewy 8vo. 
os. 6d. net. 

A History or VERONA. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

A History or Prrucia. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

Tue Lakes or Nortuern ItTary. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. cag. 8voe. 55. net. 

Woman IN Iracy. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. x05. 6d. net. 

Op Erruria anp MoprErn Tuscany. Mary 
L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. net. 

FLORENCE AND THE CiTIEs or NoRTHERN 
Tuscany, witH Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A. M. 
12s. 6d. net. 
William Heywood. 
12s. 6a. net. 


Allen. 


SIENA AND SoutTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. v0. 65. 

In Unknown Tuscany. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Venick AND VeNnETIA. Edward Hutton. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illustrated. 
Ficap. Bvo. 55, net. 


Veniczk AND Her TrEAsurgs. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcag. Sve. 5s. ner, 

*Tux Docgs or Venice. Mrs. Aubre 
Richardson. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. ros. 6d. 
net, 

Frorence: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. IF. A. Hyett. Demy 8voe. 
7s. 6a. net. 

FLorENceE AND Her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Frag. 8vo, 5S. met, 

Country Watks asour Florence. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. cag. 8v0, 55. net, 

Napi#s: Past and Present. A. H, Norway. 
Illustrated, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

Tue Napies Rivizra. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sictty:; The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Slagen, Illustrated. Sgcung Lattion. ¢r. 
ave. 5f. net. 


By A: 


Sicity. F, H. Jackson. Illustrated. Swa/l 
Pott vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, leather, 35. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A_ Roman Pircaimace. R. E. Roberts. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 

Roms. C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Syzal7 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 25. 6d. net; leather, 3S. 6a’, 
net. ; 

Tue Cittgs or Umaria. Edward Hutton. 
[lustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*Tue Cirigs or LomBarpy. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Tue Lives or S. Francis or Assisi. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 8vo. ss. 
wet, 

Lorenzo THE MAGNIFICENT. E.atx S; 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

GiroLamo Savonarota. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8v0, 55, wet. 

Sr. Carserine oF Siena AND HER TimEs, 
By the Author of “ Mdlle Mori.” Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Demy $vo. 75. 6d. ner. 
Dante ano nis Iacy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Desty Bue. 125. 6d. net. 


DantTs ALicuieri: His Life and Works. 
Paget ‘Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 58. 
mel 

Tue Mepicr Porgs. H. M. Vaughan, Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


SHELLEY AND His Frignps tn Iraty. Helen 
R. Angeli. Llustrated. Demy 8ve. os. 6d. 
met, 


Home Lirg in Iraty. Lina Duff Gordon, 
Illustrated. Second Edttion. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. met. 

Sxigs Iractan: A Little Breviary for Travellers 
in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. weap. 8v0. 55. 
net. 


“A WANDERER IN Ftorence KE. V. Lucas. 
illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


*Unirep Traty. 


F. M. Underwood. Demy 
ave. 


Os. O¢. net. 
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Part [I1I1.—A SELECTION OF Works OF FICTION 


Albanesi ae Merial: SUSANNAH AND 
ONE ER. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 
870. ig 
LOVE ane LOUISA. Second Edition. 


7. 8vo. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, Tue 
Pouire ADVENTURESS. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 35. 
tae oe HEART. Fifth Edition. 


+OLivia MARY. Cr. Sve. 65. 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 80. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


Bro. 6s. 

ANTHONY PevaGunERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. Bvo,. 6s. 

ENG: DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 


cASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 

r. 8 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bailey (H.C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 65. 


gotta (S.)}) IN THE ROAR 
THE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


MARGERY OF QURT BER Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

ACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
ITTY ALONE, Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


B8ve. 6s. 

THE BROOM - SQUIRE. 
are th Edition. Cr. 8vo. x 
TMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. | Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. hig 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8vo. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. ety re 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 


Bve. 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Illustrated. 


Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. 4ird Edition. Cr. 8u0. 63. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA, Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


neers (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERIING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
OHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, Tue 
ROGRESS OF AN OPEN Minp. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Laition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Belloc-Lowndes (Mrs.), THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*MARY PECHELL. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 
lenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. 

HILDA oe 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Seventh Edition, 


Cr. 8va. 

* BURIED” “ALIVE. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s, 


Benson (E. F.). DODO: A Dreram or THe 
Day. Stxrteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


eta las (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Srxth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE onan PARTY. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 

LALAGE’S TOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo, 65. 


Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN. 
TAIN. Seventh Edition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. ith 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third E£ai- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. vo. 65. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRETAGENT;: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ASET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Ea, 

Cr. 8v0. 65. 
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“Conyers (Dorothea.), THE LONELY 
MAN. Cr. Bue. 6s. 


Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirty-jirst Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
VENDETTA; or, Tix Story OF ONE For- 
GOTTEN. Twenty-ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 

THELMA : A Norwecraw Princess. 
Forty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ARDATH: Tue Srory or A Deap Sztr. 
Twentieth Edition, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seventeenth 
fidition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD: A DRAMA or Pants, 
Eighteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

BARABBAS; A Dream or THE WoRLD’s 
TRAGEDY, Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. bve. 


6s. 

THESORROWSOF SATAN. Fifty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN, Thirteenth 
Edition. 179th Thousand.. Cr. Bue. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Srupy mw 
Supremacy. Second Edition. 150th 

Thousand. Cr. 8vo0, 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Simptz Love 
Srory. Fifteenth Edition, 154th Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8v0, 6s, 

HOLY ORDERS: tux TRAGEDY oF A 
Quiet Lirz. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 63, 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. &8vo. 6s, 

BOY: a Sketch. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6 


s. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIVE EVERLASTIN G. Fifth Ed. 
Cr. Sve. 5 


Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER, Second 

Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s, 


Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON. 
MENT. Second Kdition. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 
OHANNA. Second Hdttion. Cr. Bv0. 6s. 
HE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth L£dition, 


Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A NINE DAys' WONDER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ANGEL... Fifth Edition. 6. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT, Sirti 
Edition. Cr. 80. 6s 


BABES IN THE WOOD, Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bue, 65, 


Danby (Frank.), JOSEPH IN JEO- 
PARDY. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 65. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan), ROUND THERED 
LAMP, Twelfth Editien. Cr, 8ve,. 65, 


Fenn (G. Manville). syp BELTON: 
Tue Boy wHo woutp nor Go To Sa, 
Mlustrated. Second Ed. Cy. Bve. a. Gu. 


Cr. Bue. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr 
bve, : 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition, Cr.8v0. 6s. 


Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
hird Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


0 . 
OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 
6s 


8v0. a 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


A BLIND BIRD'S NEST.  TIlustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Lifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYI NG 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tweljth Ed. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
INTERPLAY, Fifth Edition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN, 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 
Jirst Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr 8ve. 65. - 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. C+. 8v0. 6s, 5 


Eighth 


Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s 

A CHANGE OFAIR. Sixth Edition. cr. 
8ve. 6s, 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Ed. Cr. 80. 6s, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8ve, 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition, 


Cr. Bue. 6s, 

SIMON DALE, Ilustrated. Righth Edition, 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 64, 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi. 
tion. Cr. Bue. 65. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Bve. 


6s. 
MRS. MAXON PROTESTS, Third Eds. 
tion. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. two, 62. 


aig om 
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“Inner Shrine’ (Author of the). 
Leo OLIVE. TaAtrd Edition. 


THE 
Cr. 8ve. 


Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
a aoe in colour. Demy 8ve. 


stk URCHINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 
v0. 3S. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 

LIGHT ae Mlustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Illustrated. 


THE SKIPPER’S Wooinc. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 


Edition. Cr. 8ve. 3s. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated, Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edstion. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

THELADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 

a Soy Pe Pe Illustrated. Third Edition. 
r. 8 s. 62, 
SAILORS" KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 

‘dition. Cr. 8voe. 38. 6d. 
SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 35. 6d. 


James (Henry). THE ceed BOWL, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 


Le oaeee (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
PURSEMEN STER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 
THE CLOSiD BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. ef 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition, 
Cr.éve, 6s. 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Eighth 


Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE; An 
Os.riquzE Narration. Eighth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 55. 

OVER BEMERTON’S : An Easy-GoInc 
Curonicir. Ninth Edition. Fcap 8vo. 58. 

MR. INGLESIDE. Zighth Edition. Feap. 


Bue. 55. 
LONDON LAVENDER. Cz». Bve. 6s. 


all (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
hye Ovierist. 44th Thousand, Cr. Bue, 


= Cedi 


Maenaughtan(S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M’NAB. ith Edition. 


PETER "AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 65. 


Malet (Lueas). 
FECTION. Second Edition. 


A COUNSEL OF PER- 
Cr. 80. 65. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. Bug, 68. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth £di- 
tien. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Maxwell (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. 7. vd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Ed:- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bz- 
TWEEN YoUANDI. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


&vo. 6s. 
THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 65. 


Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Montague (C, E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Third Edition. Cr.8ve. 6s. 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63. 
A bsg aa OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 
rv. 
THE HOLE 1 IN THs WALL, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 
DIVERS VAN iTIES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Ollivant yon OND BOB, THE 
GREY GO NMUIR. ‘With a 
Ponte Biwi Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM ; 
A RoMANCE OF ADVERTISEMENT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


0 penneyy (E. Phillips). MATEY OF 
PEN Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 

THE Nuns ING DELORA. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Orezy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Sourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 65. 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, anp 
OTHER STorius. Second Edition. Cr 


8ve. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SAPS Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 
PARISI ORS. Sourth Edition. Cr. bve. 
Tht COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
®*THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE, 
Cr. 8vo. 68. 


et iT 
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Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8ve 6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sevench 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NGRTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. A 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Jourth Edition. 
Cr. Su0, 6s. 


Illus- 


Pasture (Mrs. Henry de Ja). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOOTSTEPS 


Pemberton (Ma 
OF A Illustrated. Foxrth 


ve 

THRONE, 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

TCROWN THEE KING. 
8uve. 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A.Srory oF 
THE SHiReES. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Illustrated. Cr, 


Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. — 6s. 
*THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Cp. vo. 6s. 


Phillpotts(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth £a- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY, Witha Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

THE RIVER, Fourth Edttion. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

TRE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8va, 6s. 

KNOCK ATA VENTURE, Third Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edstion. Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Eattion. 
Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

THE STRIKING HOURS, Second Edition, 


Cr. &vo. 65. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr Bue. 65. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 


FISHERMAN, Lighth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 


*Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0, 6s, 





THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
8 6s. 


7. Bua, 

MERRY-GARDEN anp otwxr Srorigs. 
Cr. 8u0. 6s 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0, . 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sye. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 

6s. 


Cr. 8vo. & 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. €s. 

*DEVOTED SPARKES. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 

Russell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR'’'S VOYAGE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


Sidgwiek (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s, 


THE  LANTERN-BEARERS. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

ANTHEA’S GUEsT. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8-0. 6s. 

*LAMORNA. Cyr, 8v0. 6s. 

Somerville (E. ©.) and Ross (Martin). 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Thurston (E, Feuuple): MIRAGE, Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE HIGH 
TOBY. Third Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 870. 6s, 

ALISE OF ASTRA, Third Edition. Cr, 
80, 


Ss. 
Bits BIG FISH. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0, 


Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition, 
Cr. Sve. 6s, 

THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Edition 
Cr.8v0. 6s, 

FELIX RIE ETE Second Edition. Cr. 


8ve. 


Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
x oa a Twenty-third Eattiun, 
rT. SYA, ‘. 


Ww h itby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND: Second 
Edition 6s, 


. ®. Sve. 
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Willtamson 6. N. and A. M). THE ) LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Tllus- THE GOLDEN SILENCE, Stxth Edttion, 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8ve. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
6s. Also Cr. 8vo. 15. net. THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance of Edition. Cr. ®t. 68. 


= Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. *THE HEATHER MOON. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
r. 8vo. 


6s. 
paint pore cross THe WATER. | Wyland’ Co ee erancens —_ 
Y THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Edition. Cr Bue, 68. 
SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third | THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. 
Edition. Cr. 8v9. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 65, 
SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fourth THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 
Edition. Cr. 80. 65. 1 Cr. 8¥a, 65. 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels. 
Crown 8vo. 25, net. 


*Botror CHAPERON, THE. C. N. and A. M. | Princess VIRGINIA, Tur. C. N. and A.M. 


Williamson. Williamson. 
*Cat or THE BLoop, THe. Robert Hichens. | Sears or THE MicHTy, THE. Sir Gilbert 
Car or DssTINY AND ITS ERRAND 1N Parker. 


Spain, THE. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Gupviwn oyrcae Bustin. RetkouRatope. 
Curmentina. A. E. W. Mason. 


Cc L Enpersy’s Wire. Lucas Malet *Sut in Sitver. C. N.and A. M. Williamson, 
ey Robert Hichens. Severins, THe. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
GATE oF THE DESERT, Tux, John Oxenham. | Sir RICHARD Carmapy. Lucas Malet. 


My Frienp THE CHAUFFEUR. C. N. and | «yiyien. W. B. Maxwell. 
A. M. Williamson. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


(Cross AND Daccer. The Crusade of the | Onry a Guarp-Room Doc. Edith E. 
Children, 1212. W. Scott Durrant. Cuthell. 
‘GETTING WELL OF Dorotny, THe. Mrs. 


Rep Grancz, THE. Mrs. Molesworth. 
W. K. Clifford. 


Syp Bretton: The Boy who would not 
cick ee EES pte ib Pees goto Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 
‘Honounaste Miss, Tus. L. T- Meade. THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Mrs. M, 
SMasTER Rockaretiar’s Voracr. W. Clark Manna. 


~ Russell. 
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Methuen’s Shilling Novels. 


“ANNA oF THE Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 

Barsary Suegr. Robert Hichens. 

Cuarm, Tue. Alice Perrin, 

“*Demon, Tue. C. N. and A.M. Williamson. 

Guarpgp Flame, Tue. W. B. Maxwell. 

Janz. Marie Corelli. 

Lavy Berry Across THe Water. 
'& A. M. Williamson. 

*LonG Roap, Tue. John Oxenham. 

Micury Atom, Tue. Marie Corelli, 

Mirace. E. Temple Thurston. 

bs ei Dxvora, Tu, E Phillips Oppen- 


Cc. N. 


Rounp rue Rep Lamp, Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
*Srcrer Woman, Tue. Eden Phillpotts. 
*SEVERINS, Tue, Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
SpanisH Gorn. G. A. Birmingham. 

Tats or Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison. 
Tus Haro. The Baroness von Hutten. 
*TyRANT, Tue. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
UnvbErR THR Rep Ross. Stanley J. Weyman. 
VIRGINIA PERrgcr. Peggy Webling. 


WoMAN WITH THE Fan, TH, 
Hichens, 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 
Medium 80. Price 6d. Double Volumes, is. 


Acth. 

ApvenTures or Carrain Pamruizz, Tre. 
AMAURY. 

Brrp or Fare, Tue. 

Brack Tuur, Tux. 

Biack ; the Story of a Dog. 

Caste or Eppstuin, Tun, 

CATHERINE Bium, 

Cécitz, 

CuHATELET, Tue. 


Cuevavier D'Harmentat, Tue. 
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